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Van Houten’s Cocoa, the Best for Children. 


The extremely nourishing qualities of Van Houten’s Cocoa recommend 
it for children. It is a powerful aid in promoting the growth and strength 
of the young. It furnishes the necessary material for forming blood, brain, 
bone and muscle. Children and adults love it, because it is so nice. 
Suitable at all times, in all places, at all seasons, and easily and rapidly 
made ready. If ‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” then 
also the mothers who nourish their children with Van Houten’s Cocoa, lay 
the foundation for a future sturdy nation. 


Don't forget to order it from the Grocer next time. 
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Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cuapter III. 


— modest, low house on the Kentish hillside, with its pink, 

rough-cast face, its tall, narrow, eighteenth-century windows, 
its verandah, the alternate object of summer blessings and winter 
curses, has been Lavinia Carew’s home ever since her mother had 
crowned a foolish marriage by a perhaps less foolish death within 
the year. Being one of those completely unfortunate persons 
whom Fate seems to delight in belabouring, her husband had 
predeceased her by a fortnight. Upon the doubly-forsaken baby’s 
nearest blood relation, Sir George Campion, had devolved the 
choice of two alternatives—that of saddling himself for life with 
a creature against whose entry into it he had always angrily 
protested, and that of sending it to the workhouse, and being 
called an unnatural brute for his pains. He chose the first; 
though, as everybody said, with a very ill grace. But the people 
who kindly tried to tell her this in later days could never get 
Sir George Campion’s niece to believe it. 

Yet her life has scarcely been a bed of roses, though love has 
not been lacking; and her three men have had that immenso 
opinion of her which makes up to most of her sex for any amount 
of bodily or mental char-ing. Of women in her home, save 
servants, there have, within her recollection, been none. Marriage 
is not an institution that seems to thrive in the Campion family, 
and so early in Lavinia’s history that only the faintest blur of 
memory of something kind and connected with cakes remains to 
the girl, her uncle’s wife had slipped inoffensively away to the 
churchyard, conveniently close to the pink-faced house. Often 
since she has grown up into sense and thoughtfulness, Lavinia 
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has speculated about that dim lady, of whom no one now ever 
speaks—all others because they have forgotten her, and one 
concerning whom no one knows wherefore he is silent—speculated 
whether in her lifetime she had had as much buffer-work to do as 
has fallen to Lavinia herself, and whether, not being of so robust 
a constitution of mind or body, it had ended by killing her. For 
Lavinia is, and for several years past has been, before all things, 
a buffer. Has there ever been a day for so long as she can 
remember, when she has not been called upon to use her charac- 
teristic gifts to deaden and smooth and blunt the jars and bumps 
that her perpetually colliding men are always inflicting upon each 
other? The fault has nearly always lain with the father, gifted 
with that most infallible double endowment for ensuring un- 
happiness in life—a deep heart and an impossible temper. 

She is thinking of him with tender ruth next morning as she 
stands under the verandah, looking across the downward slope of 
garden, grass, sun-dial and snowdrop borders, to the spacious view 
over the Weald of Kent, Hastingswards. On her right, a towering 
hedge of espaliered elms parts her—it alone and a few unseen 
green hillocks—from the little red-roofed thirteenth-century 
church and its emerald God’s acre. From the top of the church 
tower, it is said that on a clear day you can discern the masts of 
ships, though not the very sea. ‘To this kind of seeing there 
goes usually more of imagination than eyesight; but the belief 
has, since the days of King John, heightened the village’s opinion 
of itself. To the left the prospect is bounded by the great group 
of horse-chestnuts, leafless now and purple, in the Rectory 
garden. 

It is to the Rectory that Lavinia is bound—the Rectory, where 
she gets her fresh eggs, and carries some of her troubles. She 
is dressed in black for her dead cousin; but the freshness of her 
cheeks and lips, and the sunshine that lives in her hair, make it 
always difficult for her to look in mourning. Her spirits are still 
tender from the emotion of last night, and her thoughts musing 
pityingly upon her’ men—the live one who is taking his punish- 
ment so deadly hard, and the dead who, though now so deified 
and enshrined in his father’s broken heart, had not, any more 
than herself, found his short life a bed of roses, Poor Bill! 
Never again would she have to insert the pad of her smoothing 
words between his sensitiveness and the sting of his father’s 
speech—that father who, though he would joyfully have died 
ten thousand deaths for him, yet could not resist venting the 
gibes born of adversity and constitutional ill-humour upon the 
creature whom, “if Heayen had made him such another world of 
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one entire and perfect chrysolite,” he would not have sold for it. 
Poor Bill ! 

With a heartfelt sigh she fetches her egg-basket and sets off 
through the churchyard to her goal. lt is a roundabout way, 
since the Rectory grounds actually touch the wall at the bottom 
of the Campion garden; and there had once, not so long ago, 
been a trellised door through which Rectory and Place ran in 
and out at will, but in an unexplained spurt of resentment or 
suspicion, Sir George had had it walled up. It has been a cause 
of great inconvenience to himself, and he has very much repented 
it ever since the spurt passed; but pride forbids him to undo his 
deed. The Rectory regrets it too, but with wise and under- 
standing want of resentment. Its own front gate stands 
hospitably open, and the shortness of its drive soon brings 
the visitor to the hall-door—wide open too—for the Rectory 
is nothing if not airy; and, indeed, since the children could 
never remember to shut it after them, it may as well gape legally 
as illegally. 

“You are quite a stranger,” says the rectoress, turning with an 
air of relief from her pile of household books; for though she is 
a good woman and does her accounts, she is not of those who love 
them. ‘“ What became of you all yesterday ?” 

“T was at the Princes’ most of the afternoon,” replies Lavinia, 
sitting down with the air of an habitué, her egg-basket on her 
knees. “They were in trouble—bad trouble, of a sort; but you 
must not ask me what.” Then, seeing a humorous sparkle in her 
friend’s eye, she adds, half-laughing, “ Oh, I see that you are in 
the secret.” 

“Féodorovna has just been here to proclaim her heroic deed,” 
says Mrs. Darcy, drily. 

“Isn't it inconceivable?” cries Lavinia, starting up with a 
revival of the passion of shame that had overcome her on first 
hearing of Miss Prince’s exploit, while the egg-basket, happily not 
yet laden, rolls on the floor. 

“There is no reason why it should turn you into one gigantic 
blush,” replies her friend, looking at her with a grave smile, 
“You have not the distinction of having been informed that a 
very successful General has no immediate use for you!” 

“Did you tell her what you thought of her?” asks the other, 


in a low voice, and giving a start of maidenly ire at the suggested 
possibility. 

“Why should 1?” asks the clergyman’s wife, lifting her 
sensible, tolerant eyes to her companion’s still discoloured 
countenance, ‘ Would that have undone it?” 
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“ And you let her brag about it? You allowed her to believe 
——?” Lavinia breaks off. 

* “T do not think that she left me with the impression that 
I admired her,” replies the other in an exceedingly quiet key; 
and Miss Carew is at once appeased and silenced. 

“ Yesterday was painful from start to finish,” resumes the girl, 
presently. ‘Some days are like that, aren’t they? Yesterday” 
—with that respectful drop of the voice which is our tribute to 
the departed—“ poor Bill’s things came back.” 

The news brings a lump into the throat of the person addressed, 
for, like most of his acquaintances, Mrs. Darcy had been fond 
of fine, plucky, upstanding Bill Campion. It is a minute or 
two before she can dress her sympathy in enough composure 
to say— 

“ And, of course, that upset him very much?” 

“No; he was not upset,” replies Lavinia, a sort of hopeless 
pity in voice and look. “He is never upset; it would be much 
better for him if he were—and for ws,” 

“Yes, poor fellow!” 

“T was afraid that we should have a dreadful dinner,” continues 
Lavinia, with tho relieved expansiveness of perfect intimacy 
addressing perfect comprehension. ‘I was afraid he would have 
one of his attacks of hating us for being alive!” 

“ He never hates you for being alive.” 

“Well, ‘us’ means Rupert, and Rupert means ‘us ;’ you know 
that.” 

There is more of loyalty than grammar in the creed expressed ; 
but as to the staunchness of the believer's faith there can be no 
two opinions. 

“ Yes, I know.” 

If a faint wonder tempers the acquiescence of the hearer, it 
does not reach her companion’s ear. 

“He had called him ‘ Rupert of the Rhine’ in the afternoon ; 
that is always a yery bad sign. Nothing makes Rupert wince so 
much as being called ‘ Rupert of the Rhine,’” 

Mrs. Darcy’s neck turns a little aside, so as partially to avert a 
face on which a scarcely sketched smile that has not much real 
amusement in it is dimly visible. 

“ But things turned out better than I expected,” pursues the 
girl, with a lilt of recovering spirits in her not very low but yet 
xgreeable voice. “The dear old fellow put great constraint upon 
himself, and was quite civil to—us”—with a small challenging 
smile, as she lays an obstinate emphasis upon the plural pronoun 
—‘and ‘we’ tried our best not to be offensive, and even aeked 
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one or two quite sporting questions, and did not make any very 
egregious mistakes.” 

The end of her sentence is half drowned in the ringing of a 
very loud one-o’clock bell. The Rectory lunches half an hour 
earlier than the Place. 

“T must be off!” cries the visitor, starting up; “and I have 
never got my eggs, after all. Ah, here are the children!” 

As she speaks, a burst, rather than opened, door announces the 
entry of three young creatures between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, in whose faces and persons dirt and good looks strive in 
amicable emulation for the mastery. 

“ Miss Brine had to go off again to her sick sister this morning,” 
says the mother, in placid explanation. “I do not believe that 
any one ever had a governess with so many and such diseased 
relatives as I,” she laughs; but her amusement is not echoed by 
her husband, who, correct and glossy, at the moment enters the 
room from his study. On the contrary, he regards with a fidgety 
distress the vestures which some unknown quest has dyed in mud; 
not even sparing the rosy countenances above them. He testily 
orders off his son and daughters at once to change their clothes. 

Six protesting eyes turn to the mother, “Need wa? It is quite 
diy,” exhibiting their caked stockings, petticoats, and trousers. 

“You might try what a brush will do,” replies she indifferently, 
overriding the paternal fiat. 

The compromise is joyfully accepted, and the children drag off 
Lavinia with them, partly to aid in their purification, but chiefly 
to display to her the evidence of that patriotism which the joyful 
tidings of yesterday have called forth. For though averse from 
soap and water, the Misses and Master Darcy are avid of military 
glory, and the walls of the schoolroom, cheerful in its large 
shabbiness, are thick with South African heroes. Each child 
possesses and displays on the wall photographs of every general 
of any distinction ; but as there are wide and envenomed differ- 
ences of estimate as to the respective places occupied by those 
warriors in the hierarchy of fame, each has his or her special 
favourite eushrined in a showy frame, the centre of a circle of 
lesser lights, and the theme of many a wordy battle. To a 
stranger not acquainted with the fact that to a cult of glory the 
Darcy family add a taste for breeding poultry, and combine the 
two by naming their favourites of the farmyard after those of 
the battle-field, irrespective of differences of sex, it would be 
somewhat startling to hear that Colonel Baden-Powell has just 
begun to lay, and that General French is “such a good sitter 
that he can cover more eggs than any of tho others.” But Miss 
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Carew, since the inception of the campaign, had heard too many 
eye-opening facts in natural history of the kind adduced to turn 
a hair, and having admired the laurel wreaths beneath which 
disappears Lord Roberts, who alone of all his officers is allowed 
to keep his manhood, and is godfather to the Andalusian cock, 
she departs. 

Her friend accompanies her to the gate, hatless, and having got 
rid of the children by a slight gesture of dismissal, instantly 
obeyed, despite the bite of February’s still bitter tooth, that 
makes the winter aconites in the grass sink their round yellow 
heads chillily into their green capes, she loiters even when the 
limit of the Rectory demesne is reached; and Lavinia knows 
that she has something difficult of utterance to say to her. 

“ Has Sir George spoken to you about your marriage lately ?” 

“ About my marriage?” 

“Yes, anything as to the desirability of its coming off sooner 
on account of—what has happened ?” 

“On account of poor Bill’s death, do you mean?”—looking 
blank and mystified. “No; why should he? What difference 
can that make?” 

“You see that Rupert is the only one left now,” replies Mrs. 
Darcy, gently, but in a rather embarrassed tone; “the only one 
to keep up the old name—to prevent its dying out.” 

Her companion is silent, staring at the humpy winter aconites 
with a vague feeling that they have grown into unfamiliar 
blossoms ; that the gate-post is strange too, and the mud in the 
road, and the rectoress’s expressive pale face. 

“T think he means to broach the subject to you before long,” 
continues the latter, looking away from the person whom she is 
addressing, and speaking with a tentative delicacy ; “so I thought 
it best that you should not be taken unawares when he does. I 
must be off. There is Richard signalling madly, and saying 
something quite day about my unpunctuality.” She runs off 
nodding; and Lavinia, much more slowly, takes her way home 
through the churchyard. 

She feels as if some one—surely it cannot be the gentle friend 
made up of sense, sympathy, and esprit ?—has given her a blow 
on the head with a cudgel. She has always known that she is to 
marry Rupert. The idea is perfectly familiar, and not the least 
unwelcome. To be his wife in the future is as inevitable a part 
of the scheme of life as to die. Up to five minutes ago, the one 
has appeared as vague and distant as the other. But to be 
married to him soon! To be married to him soon because the 
Campion family cannot be allowed to die out! It is by her union 
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with him that it is to be preserved! It is her child, hers and 
Rupert’s, who is to hand on the honoured name! Her very ears 
tingle and glow at the unfamiliar realism and animalism of the 
idea. It is only such a dotting of the 7’s and crossing of the ¢’s 
that could make her realise what a nebulous thing, with no foot- 
hold in the world of reality, her engagement to her cousin has 
hitherto been. To be married to Rupert! That she should have 
a child, and that it should be Rupert’s! Her feelings are as yet 
much too chaotic for her to know whether the prodigious fact 
thrown by the magic-lantern of Mrs. Darcy’s simple question 
upon the sheet of her imagination, belongs to the region of 
pleasure or pain. She knows only that she feels extraordinarily 
odd. The sight—normal and familiar as it is—of the p»rson who 
has just been thrust upon her in so glaringly new a character, 
the sight of him standing, as he has stcod many hundreds of 
times before, watching for her back-coming from the verandah, 
matter-of-fact and every-day as he looks, does not in the least 
lessen the queerness of her sensations. 

“The Rectory, of course?” he says, with a sort of whimsical 
protest in his tone and eyebrows. Then, in an altered key 
of disturbed curiosity, “Why, what have they been doing to 
you? You look——I declare I do not know what you look 
like.” 

“ Do not look at me, then,” says she, trying to pass him with 
a brusque half-laugh; and, for the first time in her life, feeling 
uncomfortable beneath the scrutiny of his surprised eyes. 

But he catches her before she can escape. ‘ What have they 
been doing to you?” 

“They have been telling me that Colonel Baden-Powell has 
begun to lay,” replies she, deceitfully. 

The confusion of sexes prevalent among the Darcy poultry is 
too familiar to the young man to raise a smile. He looses his 
detaining hold on his cousin’s sleeve, and there is an accent of 
resigned distaste in his next words. 

“ Of course yesterday’s news has brought on a frightful access 
of khaki? I saw the flames of their bonfire insulting the evening 
sky last night.” 

“We ought to have had one too,” she retorts, with a sudden 
rush of opposition. 

“Have we so much cause to rejoice?” he asks; and there is 
such unaffected feeling in his voice that her heart smites her. 

The recent emotion and the present one mix and produce her 
next sentence. 

“You are the only one left now?” 
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“Yes.” There is a faint inclination of surprise at her truism. 
“If you died unmarried, at Uncle George’s death the Campion 
family would be extinct ?” 
The surprise in the next “ yes” is emphasised. 
“But you are very young still?” she asks, as if in appeal from 
some maintenance of a contrary contention to him. “No one 
could expect you to marry yet ?” 
He looks back at her in dumb astonishment. Save in yesterday’s 
laughing argument as to which of them had originally wooed the 
other, the question of their engagement has scarcely ever been 
referred to by her. 
“AndIam young too!” she goes on, in that puzzlingly pleading 
voice, as if still answering some invisible objector. “ Most sensible 
people think that a woman should not marry before five and 
twenty !” 
“Ts this the Rectory ?” he asks, in a tone where wonder seems 
to strive with a half-distrust. 
“Must the Rectory supply all my ideas?” retorts she, half- 
laughing, yet still with that new sense of constraint. ‘ Mayn’t I 
be allowed to have any of my own?” 
He shakes his curly head—the head which is never shorn quite 
close enough to suit his father’s taste. 
“ The voice is the voice of Lavinia; but the words are the words 
of Susan,” he says, drily. 
“She had an idea—built upon, I do not exactly know what ”— 
reddening faintly at her own disingenuousness, and yet unable to 
break the lifelong habit of taking Rupert into her confidence— 
“that your father—that the change in—that poor Bill’s death, in 
short, might make it desirable that we should——” she stops, 
jibbing at the matter-of-fact word which yet has always closed 
the vista of her lookings into the future as a thing of course. 
Her companion supplies it, “ Marry ;” and to her ears it seems 
that an awkwardness like her own has remodulated his familiar 
voice. 
There are more crocuses this year than last, pushing their yolk- 
yellow goblets through the grass ; two or three have even invaded 
the gravel walk. 
“Is the idea disagreeable to you?” asks the young man, in a 
key to whose agitated diffidence the girl is a stranger. 
_ “Disagreeable! why should it be?” replies she, trying vainly 

to shake off the oppressive absurdity of that new shyness which 
has laid hands on them both, “Have not I been looking it in 
the face all my life? Didn’t we agree yesterday that it was I 
who originally proposed to you?” 
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“You have had a good many accesses of hatred to me since 
then,” he says hesitatingly. 

“Yes, I have,” replies she, hotly, both cheeks hanging out 
flame signals; “but you always know what produces them, and 
it lies with you to prevent them ever recurring. I hated you 
when I found that that wretched little pro-Boer poem in the 
Shipton Herald was by you; and I detested you when you said 
that if by any extraordinary accident you were killed on a battle- 
field, your wounds would certainly all be in the back!” 

Her loss of self-control seems to give him back his. 

“TI got seven shillings and sixpence for my poem,” he says 
good-temperedly. ‘And as for the battle-field, let us hope that 
my legs—they are good long ones—will carry me back unpeppered 
to your arms,” 
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Lavinia tries to frown, but the whimsical way in which her 
cousin utters his disgraceful aspiration, coupled with her convic- 
tion that, if put to the test, he would prove how little his claim to 
consummate cowardice was worth, sends her into the dining-room 
with a smile on her face. The tone in which Sir George asks her 
what the joke is at once extinguishes it. 

“Nothing worth repeating,” she answers, grave, though 
suddenly. 

“That means that I am not worth repeating it to!” he rejoins, 
with an injured look, and pushing away the dish that is being 
offered him. 

“Won't you try it?” she asks persuasively. “They are 
eggs dressed according to the recipe Lang got from the chef at 
the Carlton.” 

He shakes his head. “I can’t understand any one having 
an appetite when they have been penned up in the house all the 
morning.” 

Each of the three persons present, and probably the servants 
too, know that the remark is aimed at Rupert, whose sedentary 
habits are one of his father’s chiefest grievances against him. It 
is a besetting sin of the outdoor members of a family to look upon 
the indoorness of the indoor as a crime against themselves. But 
for once Rupert’s conscience is clear. 

“Were not you out, sir?” he asks pleasantly. “How did 
that come about? In spite of the sting in the air, one could 
quite realise that spring is only just round the corner.” 

‘I was occupied,” replies Sir George, briefly, not lifting the 
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eyes overhung by lowering brows to his son’s face from his own 
empty plate. 

Both young people know what his occupation has been—the 
inditing, by a slow penman, of an infinitely difficult letter of 
thanks to the unknown soldier who had written to tell him of his 
dead first-born’s last moments, and the tearing wider of his own 
yawning wound in the process. There is a respectful silence ; 
Lavinia regretting her smile, and Rupert his question. 

An almost imperceptibly exchanged eye-query between the 
two juniors asks what subject it would be safest to start next; 
and the thought flashes across Miss Carew of how perfectly 
Rupert always understands. How could she have had that odd 
shock of misgiving half an hour ago as to a union, however im- 
mediate—even if it were to-day or to-morrow—with one who 
always understands? And while luncheon proceeds this re- 
assuring confidence deepens as she notes the tact and temper 
with which her betrothed steers among the rocks and quicksands 
that beset his path. How skilfully, yet without outraging truth, 
he conceals the fact that he had thought the wind cold enough to 
justify wearing a great-coat—a garment which is always as a red 
rag waved before his father’s hardy eyes! With what smiling 
self-control he listens to that father’s side-hits at the Molly 
Coddle and the Little Englander, though he knows that he is 
expected to answer to both names! With what delicate intui- 
tion he follows each faintest hint of a dangerous trend in the talk ; 
and, lastly, with what a masterly air of naturalness he leads up 
to that poaching affray in Yorkshire which he had discovered, 
and which his father had not, lurking in the small type of the 
morning paper! How much more thoroughly and subtly he 
knows Sir George than poor Bill did!—poor Bill, who could 
never resist the temptation to buck and rear under the whip of 
his father’s jibes! In sanguine forecast she prophesies to herself 
that her bufferdom will soon become a sinecure. If he could 
but be persuaded to give up that infuriating habit of jestingly 
—it must be, and is jestingly—belittling physical courage, and 
claiming for himself an absolute lack of it, Lavinia really does 
not see in what respect Rupert could be improved. This stout 
and happy mood lasts without a break until the repast ends ; 
and upholds her even when her uncle, with something that seems 

meaning in his manner, invites her to walk with him to the 
 keeper’s cottage. Let him broach the subject at once! Thanks 
to Susan Darcy, she is prepared; but, even without preparation, 
there would be nothing to cause her fear or hesitation. She will 
be ready with her answer as soon as he with his question. 
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“Dear Rupert! That speech about ‘ yelping curs’ must have 
made him wince; but with what admirable temper and fortitude 
he bore it! Sir George himself must have felt a twinge of 
remorse for it, since, at starting, he had put his hand kindly on 
the young fellow’s shoulder, and had said, ‘ Do not be out of the 
way, my boy, when we come back, as I may want to have a talk 
with you.’ And poor Rupert had coloured up with pleasure. 
Living with him every day, it is only now and then that one 
realises what charming sort of looks his are.” 

For the first half-hour of that walk, to which Miss Carew has 
thus valiantly braced herself, it seems as if her resolution were to 
be wasted, since her companion’s thoughts are plainly running in 
a groove other than that for which Mrs. Darcy has prepared 
her. He stumps along, digging his stick into the muddy ground, 
in that perfect silence which is possible only to complete intimacy. 
Not till the high-road is left, and the King’s Wood entered, does 
the little business of putting the quivering, tantalized Dachs 
Geist on the chain produce a word from him, and then it is only 
a “Steady, old man!” to the dog, who with moist nose working 
and upbraiding eyes, is testifying against the inhumanity of shack- 
ling him just when the sound of the rabbit begins to be loud in 
the land. 

“Poor Geist!” says Lavinia, stooping to pat the satin of the 
long, low, red back. ‘“ Wait till we get to Madeley’s, and you 
shall run the hens!” 

This is a promise always made and never fulfilled at the 
entrance to the forbidden paradise; but it sends them all on 
in better spirits. Sir George half smiles, too, though he says 
disdainfully— 

“ Geist !” 

The name has been bestowed by Rupert, in memory of Mat 
Arnold’s immortal favourite; but as his father is equally un- 
acquainted with the author and the poem, he can seldom forbear 
some ejaculation of contempt for so senseless an appellation; and 
again the silence is unbroken, as they step along the ride between 
the undergrowth of Spanish chestnuts, through whose still 
adhering dead leaves the wind blows cracklingly. They are for 
use and beauty too, these chestnut growths. To-day they 
are a covert, warm and colourful; to-morrow they will be hop- 
poles, round which the vine of England will wind the tenderness 
of her green embrace. 

“We must try and get him hero!” says Sir George, suddenly, 
arriving, as often happens, at a point in his ruminations when 
utterance to his one confidant is a relief, and without the 
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slightest doubt that she will have followed the wordless course 

of his meditations, and be able to pick up his thought, what- 

ever it may be, at the moment when he wishes it to become : 
oral. She is mostly equal to the occasion; and to-day divines at 
once that the allusion is to the young officer whom Bill had died 
to save, 

“T am sure that he will wish to come,” she answers, in instantly 
ready response. 

“ You know, of course, to whom I am alluding?” her uncle in- 
quires, with one of those sharp turns of suspicion, even of her, to 
which he is liable. 

“Surely to Captain Binning,” she replies very softly. 

“We have nothing to offer him when he does come,” pursues 
her companion, gloomily—“ no sport—nothing that a fine manly 
chap like that would care for. Twenty years ago it would have 
been a different thing!” 

The sigh on which this speech is wafted tells the girl that her 
uncle’s thoughts have gone back to the theme which had made 
him a sad and bitter man, even before the loss of his son—that 
passing of his ancestral acres into other hands, for which he has 
to thank his own early excesses. 

“If Bobs hurries up the Union Jack over Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria as quickly as I expect of him!” cries she, sanguinely, 
with a kindling eye, “ they may all be back before the summer is 
over!” 

“ All!” he repeats, with a reproachful laugh ; and she shrinks 
back into a remorseful silence. It may be a dim regret at having 
choked the life out of her little effort to cheer him that makes Sir 
George say presently— 

“Tfit were summer-time, he might put up with us for a day or 
two; and, I confess, I should like to make his acquaintance. 
From his letter, | should gather that he is just my sort—just 
what I should have liked ——” . 

He breaks off, and her fatal facility in reading his thoughts 
makes her hear the unsaid halt of the speech quite as plainly as 
the uttered one. ‘‘ What I should have liked Rupert to be!” is 
the aspiration which he uselessly forbears to finish. As on many 
former occasions, her spirit rises in defence. 

“Don’t you think,” she asks gently, but with an intonation in 

_ which he recognises a familiar protest, “that it would be rather 
dull if we were all made on precisely the same pattern? built on 
exactly the same lines?” 

“There you go!” retorts he, laughing not quite naturally, 
yet with less than his former acridness; “up in arms at once, 
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the moment you think your precious pet lamb is going to be 
attacked !” 

“Tt is well that there should be somebody to speak up for him!” 
she says, carrying her head rather high, and looking very hand- 
some and plucky. 

“He has a bottle-holder whom he can always count upon in 
you!” replies Sir George, glowering sideways at her out of an 
eye in which displeasure at being opposed, and admiring fondness 
for the opposer, are at open war. 

“ Always!” she answers firmly ; but, at the same moment, the 
dignity of her attitude is compromised by Geist, who, with 
crooked legs madly straddling, and choking bark out of a strained - 
at collar, forces his conductor into a run in pursuit of some small 
live thing which has set the dead leaves astir not a yard from his 
wildly working nose. Lavinia is a strong girl, but Geist is also 
a strong dog, and it takes her a minute or two to re-establish her 
supremacy. 

“Though Rupert is such a favourite of yours,” says Sir George, 
with a deliberation which shows that the remark is not an im- 
promptu, “it does not strike me that you are in any violent hurry 
to marry him.” 

The expected has come—the fully prepared and waited for, yet 
it must take her at an undefended angle. Possibly it is some- 
thing jibing in the shape of the question that chills away her 
carefully preconstructed response. 

“Does whatever in the shape of an engagement once existed 
between you still hold good? or have you put an end to it?” 

The something of hurry and apprehension that she detects in 
his voice, and in which she recognises his last bid for possible 
happiness, affects her so strongly that she can only give a nod, 
which is apparently of so doubtful an interpretation that he mis- 
understands it. 

“Do not be afraid to tell me if you have,” he goes on with 
what she knows to be an unusual efiort at self-control and temper. 
“T shall be the last person to blame you. I never could quite 
understand what yoo——” 

“We belong to each other still: we always shal],” she interrupts, 
in a low firm voice, hastening to stop the mouth that is about to 
utter a too familiar formula. 

A sort of relief spreads over the lined face beside her; yet 
there is a cavilling discontent in his repetition of her phrase. 

“ Belong to each other! Well, you have done that, I suppose, 
according to your ideas, since you were both in long clothes.” 

She pauses, and a cloud seems to pass before her clear strong 
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eyes; pauses with the feeling—an unaccountably heavy one—of 
being about to do something absolutely irrevocable, then speaks. 

“Do you wish us to marry soon?” 

He shoots a look at her to make sure that she is in earnest. 

“T wish for a grandson!” he answers crudely. 

Again she pauses, chiding herself as squeamish for a return 
of that sensation of repulsion which had assailed her when first 
the practical aspect of her relation to Rupert had been suggested 
to her by Mrs. Darcy. She has not conquered it when her uncle 
repeats and enlarges his phrase. 

“T wish before I die to see a grandson growing up, with as 
much of you and as little of Rupert in him as you can make 
him!” 

She listens with a half-shivering docility. Is it the strangeness, 
the something of coarse and homely in the wording of her uncle’s 
wish, that gives her this prudish and unreasonable sense of 
disrelish ? 

“No doubt you are laughing at the idea of wanting an heir 
when there is so preciously little left to be heir to,” continues 
Sir George, in a key half angry at her delay in acquiescence, half 
appealing to her mercy. “But when you have got one spot of 
earth into your very bones, you do not like the idea of being quite 
wiped off from it.” 

Their steps have led them to a clearing in the low wood, and 
over the ground bared by the woodman’s axe the old man’s eye, 
mournful and yearning, wanders, embracing the pleasant swelling 
hills, the strawberry gardens, and cherry orchards, upon which 
his sire’s eyes, nay, his own boyish ones, had rested possessively. 
A Jew broker’s improved ploughs are furrowing yon hillside; a 
Half-penny Comic Journal sends the strawberries to Covent 
Garden; but to his own sad heart, pasture and copse and red 
roof-tree, are Campion’s still. Lavinia’s eye follows the direction 
her uncle’s has taken. The Kentish landscape, with its rustic 
smile is nearly as dear, though not as melancholy, to her as to 
him. ‘The idea of living in any other surroundings is as un- 
familiar to her as the wish. “The thing that hath been shall 
be.” To go on living and doing for her men—since there are 
now only two left, she must make the most of them—what other 
fate has ever occurred to her as possible? For as long as she 
can remember the thought of what she herself would like has 
been always subordinated to the wishes, divined or expressed, of 
her menkind. In so small a thing as the ordering of dinner, has 
her own palate ever in half a score of years, been asked to give an 
assent or a veto? 
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To marry Rupert! To bear and bring up his children—a 
transient wonder crosses her mind as to whether there is any 
likelihood of their being as amusing and original as the young 
Darcys!—for what other end was she created? There is no sting 
or thrill in her feeling for him; but is it the worse for that? 
There are women incapable of thrilling for any man—a large, 
cool, comfortable class, to which she does and must belong. Has 
her pulse ever paid any man the tribute of one quickened beat ? 
Proudly to herself she can answer No. She is not of that kind. 
With Féodorovna Prince as an object-lesson, there is not much 
fear of her erring in the direction of passion or sentimentality. 
She involuntarily lifts her head a little above its usual level— 
though it is always handsomely carried—and, since the thought- 
current that has run through her brain has done so with light- 
ning’s own speed, there is to her hearer’s ear scarcely any delay 
in her answer. 

“T am ready to marry Rupert whenever you and he wish 
me to.” 

Her voice is steady and serene; at least so she intends and 
believes it to be. Yet Sir George looks at her askance. 

“ Ready!” he repeats distrustfally. “A man, if he has any 
pluck, may be ready to go to the gallows!” 

Lavinia makes a face between a laugh and a frown. 

“Choose your own words,” she says, the habit of a lifetime 
controlling and smoothing away any outward expression of 
impatience. 

But he will not let her off. “Are you glad to marry him? 
Do you feel that it is essential to your happiness?” he asks, 
pressing home his inquiries with a persistency that he imagines 
to be conscientious, but which she feels to be cruel and 
perverse. 

“Glad!” she repeats, dragging out the word a little, to give 
herself time to find the right phrase of tactful truth. ‘ Haven't 
I always been glad that I was to be part and parcel of you both ? 
My gladness is no shoddy new thing.” 

He looks at her captiously, the unhappy bent of his disposition 
causing him to feel a half-distrust of the candid eyes and the 
honest voice that yet always bring a warmth about his heart. 

“If Rupert does not marry you, he will probably marry 
someone else,” he growls. “And between you and me, I cannot 
quite depend on his taste!” 

It is said with no wounding intention. Never would it have 
occurred to the father that any one could take exception against 
him for making disparaging comments on his own son of his body 
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begotten; but used as she is to them, never does Lavinia fail 
to protest. 

“T like his taste,” she answers pleasantly and gallantly. ‘ Ho 
thinks me very good-looking.” 

But her companion’s thought stumps undistracted by her play- 
fulness along its own track, as doggedly as his feet along the 
bridle-path. 

“T am not difficult to get on with,” he says, in a naif un- 
consciousness of his own corners which makes his niece throttle 
a smile. ‘No one can deny that I am easy to live with; but I 
could not answer for myself if he sprang upon me some demi-rep 
from a music-hall or some screeching platform woman. I declare 
to goodness”—lashing himself up into unreasonable anger— 
“it seems an odd thing for a father to say, but I know so little 
of the fellow—of what goes on inside him—that I could not 
say, if I were to be shot for it, which alternative is the more 
likely one.” 

It would be perfectly useless to tell him that it is he himself 
who has crushed the power of confidence out of his son; and the 
desire to impart the information to him is at once stamped upon 
by Lavinia. All that is left of it escapes in a patient sigh, and 
the little dry sentence— 

“T should say that they were about equally probable.” 

“T have a still better reason for wishing to see you coupled 
together,” continues Sir George, a little appeased, though not in 
the least suspecting the exercise of self-control that has tightened 
Lavinia’s lips, and strengthened her grip upon Geist’s lead. “ If 
you do not marry my boy, of course you will never rest till you 
marry someone else’s.” 

“Never rest till I marry someone else’s!” repeats she, in- 
dignantly, all her virgin pride up in arms; but in a second her 
wrath falls, vanquished by native sweetness, and by a long and 
sore acquaintance with the properties of Uncle George’s jokes. 
To-day it is not quite a joke, It is the vehicle for a real appre- 
hension. She is paid for her self-government in a ready money 
which does not often distinguish the discharge of debts to virtue. 

“And then I should lose my little mosquito,” he says, employ- 
ing a phrase of no visible aptness to the tall and gracious creature 
beside him, which she yet welcomes as a proof of peculiar favour. 
“ No doubt my loss would be your gain, as people say when other 
people’s relatives die”—laughing uncontagiously. ‘But I do 
not think I could carry creditably anything more just yet. You 
see I have lost a good deal one way and another.” 

There is pathos in his growling voice, and appeal in his 
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shagged eyes, aud Lavinia at once feels that she would gladly 
die for him. 

“Tt is settled, then!” she cries with a cheerfulness concerning 
which she is not quite sure whether she feels it or not. “Rupert 
marries Lavinia to prevent her marrying anyone else, and Lavinia 
marries Rupert to prevent his marrying anyone else, and the bells 
ring, and we are all happy for ever after!” 

Her one motive in drawing up this gay programme is to give 
him pleasure, to chase the hopelessness out of his gaunt face ; 
and perhaps she overdoes the content of her tone, for he stops 
in his walk to send the gimlet of his suspicious eyes through her. 

“It is not to please me that you are doing it,” he says with 
sharp contrariety: “mind that! I would be shot before I would 
influence you a hairbreadth one way or the other in such a 
matter. And between you and me”—it is the phrase which 
usually precedes some unflattering observation upon his son—“ If 
I were a young woman and Rupert were the last man in the 
world——” 

But what Sir George’s course as a young woman would be his 
niece is determined for once not to hear. 

“Stop!” she says, laying her firm hand in prohibition upon 
his arm, and speaking with an authority that for the moment 
seems to reverse their relative positions. ‘You must not run 
down my husband to me!” 


(To le continued.) 
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The Persian at Howe. 


Wuen I was in Persia the most frequent question that came to 
my hand by post was: “ What are you having to eat at your end 
of the world?” and I was rated soundly by my friends because of 
my remissness in not making epistolary capital out of my culinary 
experiences. I excused myself then by pleading the impossibility 
of paying a literary tribute to my food, since I had fallen into 
the Persian habit of taking a nap after tiffin and of going to bed 
as soon as I had discussed my supper; and surely, I added, you 
would not expect me to wax eloquent on an after-taste? But the 
excuse was flung indignantly back to me. 

The truth is, when we Firangis are grown accustomed to the 
Persian life, we do not think it worth the effort to give shape and 
colour to our impressions by putting pen to paper. It is more 
comfortable to rejoice inwardly that our balance, amid the 
topsy-turveydom of our surroundings, has been restored by the 
kindly hand of custom; we prefer to chew the cud of meditation 
as the Persians do, and we will until the end of our stay be 
warned to evade the enthusiasm that would spur us into corre- 
spondence; for when a Firangi catches the Oriental fever, his 
gusto for writing is speedily swallowed by “a yawning figure of 
interrogation leaping over its own full stop.” 

Now, the daily round, so long as I was‘content to abide within 
ihe Court circlé, kept pace with the sun. I would rise at six, 
take a header into the tank, drink a cup of tea without milk, and 
be ready at seven to saunter to school in the Divan-khdné, pre- 
ceded by my two soldiers bearing the books and writing materials. 
These would be laid aside at mid-day, when the Persians take to 
themselves the nahdr, the first substantial meal of the day. 
Mine, during the six weeks in which I was the Zillu’s-Sultan’s 
guest, was brought over to me from his cooking-house on an 
immense brass tray covered with a cloth of brilliant design in 
purple and gold. The average number of courses (all served at 
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once) was about fifteen. Among these there were always a dozen 
poached eggs on a china dish, a basin of broth under a layer of 
yellow oil, a platter containing a pildw of boiled rice flavoured 
with orange juice or mixed with currants, a more substantial 
pildw mixed with mutton stew, and a lamb kebdb on a wooded 
skewer folded in a sheet of pebble bread to keep it warm. The 
bread derives its name from the sloping bank of pebbles (within 
the oven) on which are set the flat cakes of dough. The entrées 
consisted of one rich ragout of flesh and another of fowl, to be 
eaten with the childw or plain boiled rice, of which there were 
two white pyramids on plates. 

For dessert I had peaches as big as cocoa-nuts, grapes as big as 
English plums, several kinds of melon, for the growth of which 
Isfahan is famous, and delectable dates from the Persian Gulf 
stowed away in the rind of a melon. A bowl of delicious sherbet, 
composed of pomegranate juice split with iced sugar and water, 
and served with a beautifully carved pear-wood spoon from Abadé 
and an uncorked bottle of Shiraz wine, with a purple aster stuck 
in the neck by way of a stopper, were the beverages laid before 
me. Last of all, was a basin of mast-khiydr, curds and cucumbers, 
a favourite dish with the Persians, that should be eaten at the 
end of the repast, and digested in the arms of Morpheus; for the 
slight thirst it excites, as the uninitiated have learned from 
internal evidence, should not be made an excuse for the glass. 
The thirst will pass away in sleep, provided the sherbet and the 
wine be left alone: to quaff of the fragrant cup would be to set the 
cucumber and curds a-squabbling and a-swelling to the visible 
discomfort of the inner man. 

The Zillu’s-Sultan’s servant, having deposited the tray on the 
floor, would say to me, “ Nush-i-jan-bad,” “May it be sweet to your 
soul!” then he would withdraw, leaving my road-servant Sadik 
to lay the cloth. In the place of a table there was the floor; the 
five fingers of my right hand did duty for knives and forks; and 
as for the plates, behold a plentiful supply of “ pebble-bread ” in 
thin sheets one on top of the other. First Sadik would spread 
over the carpet a square of oil-cloth, a-top of which he would 
lay a gaudy strip of chintz, setting each dish where it belonged. 
The place of honour, at the head of the table-cloth facing the 
door, where the master of the house sits, is occupied by the two 
dishes of pildw; opposite to them, at the other end, rise the two 
pyramids of white chiléw; the bowl of sherbet with the spoon 
floating in it stands in the middle; and the ragouts and fruits are 
placed at the extreme corners, facing one another diagonally. In 
the family circle the father, having rolled up his sleeves and 
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squatted on his knees and heels, helps himself first, then he passes 
the spoon to his wife at his right hand and she serves herself and 
her children in the order of seniority. The mode of consuming the 
rice, from time immemorial, is to get as much of it as possible in the 
fork of the forefinger and thumb pressed closely together, cramming 
it inte the mouth by means of the latter; and the best way of eating 
the spicy ragout is to roll it up, bit by bit, in a morsel of pebble- 
bread which, being of the consistency of pancake, neither crumbles 
nor breaks in the process. The cooking of the rice is beyond all 
praise; the best Parisian chef could not prepare it half so well; 
the chilaw, in particular, is a triumph: every single grain of it is 
separate, so dry is it on the outside; but inside it is full of juice. 
The pildw has a singularly sobering effect upon the diners and 
can scarcely be said to be conducive to conversation—indeed, the 
Persians do all their talking immediately before meals. 

“The yellow weeping of the Shiraz vine” has the smack of old 
sherry, and, at its prime, is exceedingly dry, fruity and inspiring. 
Since not much time is wasted in conversation, the meal, notwith- 
standing the enormous consumption of food, is all over within 
twenty minutes, and ends by the washing of hands by pouring 
water over them from a brass ewer into a brass bowl; after which 
mouths are rinsed, sleeves rolled down, then a pipe is passed 
round, and slumber won, in summer time at least, without much 
wooing of the drowsy god. 

I had no scruples about following the customs of the country in 
these particulars, and I persevered in the endeavour to gain pro- 
ficiency in the Persian method of eating, until I had wrung from 
the powers that be the necessaries of an English dinner-table. 
After the post-prandial drowsiness had yielded to a siesta and a 
cold tub, I would dress in clean linen and white flannels, and 
while away the hours between three o'clock and sundown, first 
by drilling the young princes, and next by entertaining my 
guests, or paying visits to my friends, The meal that brings the 
day to a close is called sham. It is served about two hours after 
sunset, and consists of the same viands and dishes as the nahdr 
and in equal abundance. I owe it to my reputation to assure the 
reader that the food provided for me was not the measure of my 
appetite, but that of the Zillu’s-Sultan’s hospitality, on which a 
squad of soldiers might have fared not wisely but too well. 

In the matter of visiting, the initial point is to have an 
assurance by letter that your Persian friend will be at home 
and willing to receive you at the hour appointed by you. It 
would be loss of time to call on the offchance of finding him 
within doors; if he were, he would not bid you enter after so 
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gross a breach of punctilio. Second in importance to this is the 
custom of going on horseback, accompanied by as many mounted 
servants as you can muster; the number of your retinue will be 
accepted, not only as an indication of your rank, but also as a 
compliment to your host’s. Our Consuls in Persia are apt to lose 
sight of the objective consideration in their contempt for the 
purely personal show. This is a misapprehension of the question 
at issue, that is never committed by the representatives of his 
Majesty the Czar. When Prince Dabija, the first Russian Consul 
at Isfahén, goes visiting, he challenges comparison with the 
Zillu’s-Sultan in the accessories of power, the result being that 
his name is never mentioned by the gentlemen about the Court 
save with unfeigned admiration and even awe. The effect upon 
the Zillu’s-Sultén when I was in Persia was scarcely less marked. 
As, in the days of Shah "Abbas the Great, the Persian soldier 
had been paid in proportion to the length of his moustache, so, 
in the year of Grace 1898, the scale of Russian influence, on the 
withdrawal of Mr. Preece’s countervailing weight to Teheran, rose 
with the pomp and splendour of Prince Dabija’s retinue. The dash 
he cut drove, like rain, to the root of the Zill’s esteem, and it took 
our absent Consul not a little by surprise to hear that his Russian 
rival had been presented with four magnificent Arab stallions by 
the Prince-Governor of Isfahan. I had made ita rule to call upon 
my friends in a carriage and four with postillions and outriders, 
and I kept up the practice until my love of riding overcame the 
wisdom of “ putting on side.” 

For the rest, the cardinal points of etiquette are ag follows; 
Men holding official positions await the visits of their inferiors, 
returning the compliment in the order of precedence. The guests 
are ushered into the chief room fronting the court, where tea and 
coffee, sweetmeats, and the inevitable kalydn pipe are served. 
Everybody stands up when the host, bowing his head slightly to 
his visitors, who return the greeting with a low saldm, passes to 
his accustomed seat facing the door. If the master of the house 
be in the room already, the new-comer should remain standing, 
grave and silent, his head inclined forward, and his hands folded 
at the waist, until such time as he shall be invited to sit down. 
A visit from a superior occasions ceremony and expense, as 
has been adequately described in that charming satire, “ Hajji 
Baba of Ispahan.” It will be enough to say here that the host 
must set out to meet him, saying, “ My dwelling is lightened by 
the ,brightness of your presence,” or some such grandiloquent 
expression. In the case of a visitor of equal rank, it is considered 
courteous in the host to welcome him by half rising, while all 
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that politeness dictates to him in the reception of an inferior is 
that he should stir swr son séant, as if he were on the point of 
so far forgetting his superiority as to stand up. Men of equal 
rank are permitted to cross their legs whea hobnobbing; whereas, 
in the company of a man of importance, they must kneel on the 
floor and squat on their heels, the knees being pressed together 
and the feet concealed in the folds of the coat. 

His Highness Jalalu’d-Dawla, the famous son of the Zillu’s- 
Sultan, took me by surprise when he paid me a visit, and I believe 
that he broke through the initial etiquette for no other purpose 
than to spare me the fuss and expense of entertaining him in a 
manner befitting his rank—an act of condescension that won 
my deepest gratitude, for he came at a time when I was ill- 
prepared to do him the customary honour. 

The conversation at these social gatherings is, within the limits 
of a restricted experience, exceptionally brilliant, vigorous, and 
alert. It ranges from a cesspool of obscenities, through the 
cleansing atmosphere of literary and anecdotal humour, to the 
metaphysician’s cloudy realm. As the earnest pursuit of truth 
on the wit g, where the reach must ever exceed the grasp, is an 
evidence of the irrepressible vitality of the race, so the stirring of 
the depths of the unmentionably filthy would seem to be a sign 
of corruption and decay. Time was when the Persians were 
trained to keep their tongues from lying and to draw the bow. 
To this day they love truth in the abstract, and are strenuous in 
search of it, but they draw the long bow in speech only. 

This habit of glib prevarication is nowhere more notorious than 
in the Court circle of the Zillu’s-Sultan. It is not so much the 
expression of a deceitful heart, however, as it is the adventurous 
scout of a whole army of suspicions on the gui vive—the spirits of 
envy and jealousy being the secret characteristics of all Persian 
courtiers. Less manly than the Turks, but not so servile as the 
Armenians, they are by nature the courtiers of the world: suave 
yet dignified, stooping to conquer, it is true, but not quite 
cringing to ingratiate. I would compare them in that regard to 
the gentlemen about the Court of Louis XIV.—but with this 
saving difference that, in all such qualities as prepossess, they 
have the advantage of half an hour’s start over their former rivals 
in Europe. This charm of manner comes of an untutored grace 
inherited from a long line of courtly gentlemen. I have known it 
‘ render a European somewhat ill at ease in the presence of his 
servants, and it must ever remain a signal example of family pride 
yielding precedence to the pride of race. In the unofficial Persians 
it is a sincere expression of the national character ; in the courtiers 
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by profession it flings grace over every kind of treachery and 
deceit. 

The most characteristic, and certainly the most fruitful expres- 
sion of the national tendency to speculative thought, is the faith 
of the Bab, who laid it down as an axiom that the Creator’s 
revelation of Himself to His creatures through the teaching of 
His prophets has been, is, and will ever be, continuous and 
progressive. The equality of the mediums is insisted on, and so 
also is the advancement of the revelations, that keep pace with the 
intellectual development of the world. I would call this Babi’ism 
the turning of the more meditative eye of the race upon the new 
light of dawn, heralding an era of clearer principles and more 
active patriotism. The Semitic teaching of Muhammad was 
embraced by the Aryan Persians at the edge of the sword, and 
if they still remain outwardly faithful to its alien dogma, it is 
only because they still have the fear of death before their eyes. 
To have no king save Cesar is to court the fate of the Jews. If 
the Cesar who rules in Persia, in his reforming zeal, would throw 
in his lot with the Babi’s, his name of Victorious of the Faith 
would gain a more popular significance, for the belief of far more 
than half the population of Persia (I am speaking of the Aryan 
Persians, remember, and not of their Turkish oppressors, repre- 
sented by ithe Kajar dynasty) is the belief of the Babi’s, whose 
souls, incorruptible as they have been under torture and persecu- 
tion, should prove not less staunch in the more trying hour of 
victory. 

However, passionate as is their love of metaphysical speculation, 
it is in the middle distance of their conversational range that the 
Persians are unrivalled within the narrow sphere of their sur- 
roundings and education. ‘Their artistic temperament reveals 
itself in the gift of capping one spontaneous couplet by another 
even more to the point, and in the histrionic inclination to 
character-acting and mimicry. In wit and humour, as well as in 
vigour and originality of intellect, they stand in the forefront of 
Eastern peoples. 

The presence of a Firangi calls forth that element of childish- 
ness in their minds which is, after all, nothing more nor less than 
the result of the limitations of their environment. For instance, 
when the Ilkhani of Kuchan was told by Curzon that eight days 
were required to go from London to America (a country in which 
every Persian is singularly interested) he immediately asked if 
the distance was eighty farsakhs, z.e., 320 miles, reckoning from 
the distance of a day’s land march in Persia. Fath-’Ali Shah, 
according to Morier, had been equally curious about the New 
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World, and asked Sir Harford Jones, “ What sort of place is it? 
How do you get toit? Is it underground?” In like manner a 
Persian envoy to London of half a century later, being told that 
the steamer which was carrying him had engines of 500 horse- 
power, exclaimed ecstatically, ‘Oh, show me the stables!” 

This may be capped by a remark of the Zillu’s-Sultan. One 
day Bahram Mirza and I were chatting together in the flowery 
courtyard of the Divan-khané when his Highness joined us and 
asked his son what we were talking about. ‘ An English battle- 
ship, your Highness,” replied Bahram. Whereupon the Zill, with 
an air of testing his son’s progress in his Firangi studies, put a 
question as to the number of the fish in the sea, and met with the 
reply, “as many as there are grains of sand on the sea-shore,” 

“Nonsense,” rapped out the Zill; “there is not a single fish 
left, the wings of the English war-ships, which are set in motion 
by engines more powerful than 30,000 horses put together, having 
destroyed them all.” Then, turning to me: “I fear the boy is 
growing idle. If he neglects his opportunities you must give him 
the sticks.” Bahram Mirza watched his father strutting through 
the curtained doorway into the harem; then a twinkle came into 
his eyes. “ Que voulez-vous, Sahib!” said he. ‘“ When I play at 
chess with his Highness, I am always obliged to let him win. 
The sons of a big Prince are always in the wrong!” 

Among my Persian friends was a certain Mirza Saleh, a turbaned 
and bearded gentleman of a meek and ingenuous cast of counten- 
ance, who used to come every day to teach me Persian. One after- 
noon we were looking through a book of European photographs of 
mine, among which were many reproductions of famous pictures. 
When we came to that of the Crucifixion, Mirza Saleh, wiping a 
sympathetic eye, begged me not to turn over the leaf (a very 
touching tribute to my Faith) adding in his measured and broken 
English, “ Enough is—sdérry I 4m—sadd I 4m, véry!” Nothing I 
could say in praise of the remaining pictures would induce him to 
have a look at them. He would only shake his head, still mur- 
muring the same refrain, “ Enough is—sérry I dm—ed il dm, véry!” 
However, the next time he came, he craved permission to see the 
album again, and when I handed it to him, he began at the end of 
the book, turning over the pages from left to right, so as to satisfy 
his curiosity without offence to my religious scruples. When 
the scene on Calvary appeared once more, he again paused, and, 


closing the book, raised a pair of wet eyes to mine, and said, 


“Jews naughty are—sad I 4m—sérrf I dm, véry!” I put him 
down as a Babi, not without reason as the sequel will show, but 
not a word was said of the forbidden faith. 
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Our conversations were as downright as our dictionaries could 
make them. He would squat on the carpet, thumbing his 
Persian-English volume, while I would string my reply together 
by the help of the companion volume. On one occasion I 
consulted him as to the wisdom of promoting my Arab body- 
servant to be the steward of my household, the first question I 
asked scaring the little Mirza to such a pitch of bewilderment 
that his fingers went trembling right through the dictionary in 
search of a reply at once adequate and not too incriminating. 
Said I, fingering the dictionary, “ Is Haji Isma’il honest?” Now, 
no self-respecting Persian would dream of answering a question 
by a bold affirmative or by a blunt negative. So I had to repeat 
the question with an emphasis that demanded either yes or no for 
an answer. Said Mirza Saleh, busy with the pages of his volume: 
“ Little take care—Haji Isma’il’s god money is!” To which | 
replied, ‘One word. Is he honest?” Mirza Saleh closed his 
eyes in meditation, opened them and shook his head, closed them 
again, and then sat buried in thought, his fingers on his eyelids, 
as though he would keep the truth from popping out at unawares. 
When he opened his eyes at last it was to turn to the dictionary 
for the English word. His face wore an expansive smile when he 
had found it. “Sahib,” he cried triumphantly, “ dé-fi-ci-ént ! ” 

A few months later, Mirza Saleh called upon me, and, in the 
course of conversation, aired a grievance he had against a certain 
Haji Seyyid Hasan, a notorious mischief-maker, who had spread 
it abroad that the young princes were unclean, because they were 
being taught by me, and that Mirza Saleh, doubly unclean, in 
that he was my teacher, should be forbidden to buy bread in the 
bazaars. 

“And who is this Haji Seyyid Hasan?” I asked. 

“ He is a rich merchant, who hates the Jews and persecutes 
them. He is the cause of their disability to trade in the city.” 

“T am glad he is rich,” I replied. “He will probably be 
poorer on the Prince’s return from his shooting expedition. I 
will speak to his Highness on the subject.” But when I laid 
the case before his Highness, he advised me to turn a deaf ear 
to such petitions if I had the slightest regard for my own peace 
of mind. 

“ Your Highness,” I replied, “ this merchant has cast a stigma 
upon my pupils, and that is why I have ventured to appeal to 
you in the matter.” 

“Let him talk!” cried the Zillu’s-Sultén. “He can’t hurt 
my sons. He can do nothing.” 

“On the contrary, your Highness,” I answered. “He would 
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appear to have the power to set your confidence in me at 
defiance.” 

“ How is that, Sahib ?” 

“Sir, you are graciously pleased to put your trust in me, and 
yet this merchant, in the presumption of his wealth, has forbidden 
Mirza Saleh to buy food in the bazaars for no other reason than 
that he is teaching me Persian.” 

The Zill snapped his fingers contemptuously. “Mirza Saleh is 
a small person, Sahib.” 

“True! he is not so rich as Haji Seyyid Hasan, your 
Highness, but he is my Mirza, and a worthy and inoffensive 
gentleman.” 

“Tt would be to your interests, Sahib, to dispense with his 
services. lie is a Babi! an Anarchist!” 

“Tn this instance, sir, is it not rather Haji Seyyid Hasan who 
is the Anarchist, the stirrer of revolt, the fomenter of strife? 
Anyhow, he is a big person of considerable wealth.” 

“Sahib, the Major shall teach you Persian for the love of the 
language. It should not be said that my Tutor Sahib was being 
taught by a convert to Babiism.” 

I saw plainly enough that it would not be to Mirza Saleh’s 
interests that I should retain his services; to defend him from 
the charge of Babiism would only confirm the Zill in his sus- 
picions; the best way of serving him would be to let him slide 
us a person of no importance. So reflecting, I turned to the 
Zillu’s-Sultan, and said that Mirza Saleh should be dismissed, 
adding, “ But this merchant, Haji Seyyid Hasan, has a swollen 
purse, and I am assured by my Firangi friends, many of whom 
either are, or have been, pupils of Mirza Saleh, that it would 
redound to the peace of the bazaars if that fat purse of his could 
be... lightened.” . 

The Zill, beaming upon me with gratified pride.at what he — 
regarded as my surrender, shook my hand and left the audience- 
chamber, A few days after the interview, it came to pass 
that Haji Seyyid Hasan was reduced to submission by the 
payment of a-heavy fine, that the Jews regained the right to 
trade, and Mirza Saleh to buy food, in the bazaars of the city of 
Isfahan. In dealing with the Persian at home, it is sometimes 
wise to yield an inch in order to grasp an ell. 


Witrriv Sparroy. 
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Captain Hattoulegh, D.S.O., Sadian Staff Corps. 


A STORY OF THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Txt Bumble puppy Gymkhana was almost over, and for the last 
event, in the gathering dusk, there were not many competitors. 
Of the original entries for the “Dash and Divinity Stakes,” only 
seven of the couples whose names were printed on the card walked 
out from among the tents and seats to the ponies waiting on the 
course. 

All Simla had been present during the afternoon, but the bright 
crowd was now thinning fast. 

Each maid, wife, and grass-widow (alas for poor Lubin away !) 
having calculated the time necessary to reach home and thereafter 
to dress for her evening engagement, was sending her particular 
cavalier, by law or pleasure appointed, to fetch the waiting rick- 
shaw. The deodar-shaded woodland path up from Annandale to 
the nearest bungalows is long and winding, but the quaintly 
garbed jampannies, four to each rickshaw, make light of the 
ascent. About a hundred spectators remained to watch the last 
item of the programme. This had been suggested by a junior 
aide-de-camp of the Commander-in-Chief’s staff, who vouched for 
its having been a success at some down country meeting. Each 
man entering was paired with a “ Divinity,” who had to wait on the 
course with her partner’s gloves and spurs in her hand. In front of 
the line of ladies were the ponies’ syces—patient Asiatics, probably 
wondering what new vagary the madness of the Sahib-logue was 
about to insist on. Further away was a brushwood jump, and a 
quarter of a mile distant from this the start. The competitors 
had reached this, and stood, holding their barebacked ponies’ reins. 
The starter, Colonel Maddon-Poleau, was explaining briefly what 
had to be done. “Listen all, please! When I say ‘ride!’— 
confound that beastly ginger-fed brute of yours, Newcome! Keep 
him still a moment. When I say ‘ride’ you all—er—ride, you 
see. Opposite the grand stand you hand your ponies to the syces. 
Each man’s partner then puts on his gloves and spurs, and the 
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first back here wins. Points for putting on the gloves and spurs 
properly—buttons, correct foot, and so on. Are you ready all? 
Prepare to mount !—Mount !—Now ride!” 

There was a scurry of plunges and kicks, a cloud of dust und 
swear words, and the excited Arab ponies were tearing en masse 
down the course towards the waiting stable boys. Someone had 
blundered, or else the A. D. ©.’s memory had played him false 
about the arrangements. Instead of its being possible for the 
riders to pull up at the expected spot, the distance between the jump 
and the natives was too short, and what might have been expected 
happened. With no understanding of what was to occur, nor 
with any space to bolt under the rails, the syces were knocked 
over and in an instant ridden down. They were offered as a most 
involuntary sacrifice for the ladies, whose frightened group one 
plunging pony reached, but was stopped among them without any 
further damage. Of the natives, two lay stunned, one was 
sitting up holding a broken arm, and a fourth had a rib smashed. 
The race was a fiasco, and no further. attempt was made to carry 
it on. The wounded were directed to be taken to the hospital, 
and the meeting broke up. 

It was not to the mishap in the last event of the Gymkhana that 
any importance attaches, but to the fact that among the riders 
was a certain Captain Hattonlegh. And the point from which 
his participation derives importance is, that he had recently 
returned from a course of a year’s language-leave in Moscow. 
The connection between the Russian tongue and an accident to 
some Hindustani grooms is difficult to see, and it was this very 
difficulty that led Hattonlegh to shout a few hurried good-byes 
and canter off alone up the short cut homewards. He wished to 
be, for the moment, by himself, to weigh the probability of his 
perceptions for the last month having been correct. One or two 
little features in connection with his professional and private life 
had forced themselves on him of late as possibly bearing an 
unpleasant meaning. And now he was riding home with the cry 
of one of the hurt syces, his own man, ringing in his ears. It 
was not an exclamation of fear in Hindustani or Deccani, but an 
ejaculation of warning ia pure Slavonic. Hattonlegh had his feet 
already planted on some rungs up the ladder that leads to success, 
He had been ordered to Simla from Bombay on a departmental 
confidential report concerning his late work in the Arsenal of 
“The Queen of Cities.” He was attached for duty to the Head 
Quarters Intelligence Department. Not even this, to his credit be 
it noted, had prevented his seeing something unusual in a Russian 
speaking Mahratta. It puzzled him the whole way homewards, 
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On arriving at the little hill path leading to his bungalow he 
dismounted, and smacked his pony’s hindquarters lightly with his 
palm. The obedient Arab trotted alone to the stables, and its 
master went straight as he was, stained and hot, into that half of 
his bungalow which he shared with a friend of his own regiment, 
Versturme of the 3rd Khed Hussars. 

Versturme and he had been, as boys, at the same army crammers, 
and later at Sandhurst, and the exercise of a little influence had 
led to their being gazetted to the same regiment. Versturme was 
on leave to the hills at this time, and the friendship of the two 
men was in no way impaired by the budding success of the one. 
Hattonlegh played Jonathan to Versturme’s David. He pushed 
aside the green door-chick, and entering the other's room threw 
himself on the bed, and watched his friend’s lazy preparations for 
dress. 

“ Well, out with it, my son! What is it pales your damask 
cheek?” Versturme asked. 

“It’s a conundrum for your acrostic-loving soul,” Hattonlegh 
said, “I’ve no time to play the detective, though I believe someone 
from somewhere is trying it on with me. But you're a butterfly 
of society, and this may give you something to do, when you are 
off duty with the flappers.” “Flapper” is elegant Anglo-Indian 
for any spinster from home. Nothing annoyed Versturme more 
than a suggestion that his interest womanward could be excited 
except by the most complicated problem of her sex. He growled 
a personal answer. 

“Tf you must take a toss into the dirt at the Gymkhana, I wish 
that after it you would choose something less fragile to sit on 
than my dinner shirts.” 

Hattonlegh got up. 

“Dash your shirts! Are you going poodle-faking again to- 
night? I’m sorry—where’s a chair? Right! Now look here” 
—and he told the incident of the “ Dash and Divinity ” Stakos, 

“What a rotten arrangement,” said Versturme. “The syces 
and ladies should have been at the side of the course, not across it.” 

“Yes, of course, but listen to me! My syce, I tell you, cried 
out distinctly in Russian, ‘Pull up the horses! Pull up! or you 
will kill us!’ Oh! my arm!’ That’s all, except that he is, I’ll 
swear, a low caste Mahratta from the Deccan, and if you can 
explain ths puzzle I shall be glad.” 

Versturme reflected for a moment, then said— “ Possibly a 
delusion on your part—overwork and all that—or if not, what’s 
the odds, really, if your riding boys talk all the tongues 
of Babel?” 
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“ Delusion be somethinged,” Hattonlegh replied. “No, What 
I am worrying about is that this syce and my ‘boy’ are the only 
two servants whom I chose to stay with me in the Bombay 
Arsenal. And not only that; but who do you think came up the 
hill last evening ? ” 

“Can’t guess. Who?” 

‘The Baroness Vladimir to stay at the Grand.” 

“ No—has she though? But even then——” 

Hattonlegh interrupted: ‘‘ Possibly that means nothing by 
itself. No—but sitting on the box of her landau, for Madame 
came up in an invalid carriage (she always does herself well), was 
that man, the Russian sailor, you know, who gave evidence at 
poor Blandisford’s inquest. And there are one or two other little 
things. And I could swear to the man.” Hattonlegh paused. 
Versturme walked towards the door, and shouted to his boy— 
“Hum bahir nahin jaenge club men khana khaenje ”—(“TI shan’t 
dine out, but am going to the Club”), Then he turned to Hatton- 
legh, and said, “I shall come round with you to the Club, and 
we'll dine alone and talk. I’m only losing Mrs. Mackindar’s 
dance by not going out.” Hattonlegh then went into his own 
quarters to change, and the two men later left the bungalow for 
a moonlight walk to the Club along the Mall. 

As they passed below the Grand, lit from ground to roof, 
Hattonlegh shook his fist at the building which held the newly- 
arrived lady from the plains. Versturme smiled, and threw his 
red cheroot end ata monkey scurrying across theroad. “It seems 
to me,” he said, “ that the simplest way of discovering whether we 
—or rather you—are living out the second act of a melodrama, or 
whether a few coincidences have misled us, is to go over the bed- 
rock facts as we know them.” 

“Well, I only wish that the melodrama may have a cheery 
ending for the hero—I presume I’m not the villain?” said 
Hattonlegh. 

“No, I don’t think the villain’s part is yours,” replied the other, 
slowly. “Look here. This is how the story runs, I think? 
Correct moe if ’m wrong. Last year when you came back from 
Moscow, you came wa Odessa and Constantinople, by a passenger 
carrying ‘ditcher.’ On the steamer, among your fellow passengers, — 
was an unattached Baroness Vladimir, to dally with whom you 
thought an excellent plan to keep your newly-acquired language 
from getting rusty. The acquaintance warmed into friendship, 
and that friendship grew still warmer, until ' 

“ Allright, most correct old buckstick!” interposed Hattonlegh. 
“Tet’s leave the warmth understood. You are right £0 far, so 
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getalong! I'll have one of your cigarettes to take me till dinner.” 
Hattonlegh struck a match and the flame shone brightly in the 
clear mountain air, showing up the smoker’s good-looking fair 
face and tall figure. There was a rush, a sound of falling stones, 
and Versturme leapt backwards, dragging his friend with him 
—and none too soon. A mass of rock and earth had fallen from 
the steep khud above on to the very spot on which Hattonlegh 
had struck his match. 

“Gads my life!” said the latter, who had not dropped his 
cigarette, “but that was a narrow shave! Some confounded 
monkeys brought that down from above, I suppose.” 

“Let's hope so, at any rate,” Versturme responded. “ But I 
don’t like wandering about these dark parts with such an inter- 
esting person as you appear to be—to monkeys. Come along 
into the light.” 

They reached the lamp-lit road leading to the town hall, and 
shook off the dust and pine-needles that the little avalanche had 
left on them. 

“Now let’s try to get on with the history again, Versturme,” 
Hattonlegh said. 

“All right! But, by Allah! it’s lucky for us that tho finis 
wasn’t abruptly reached back there. Here!” he shouted to a 
police sepoy—* big rock fallen on road near the Hotel. Give 
the news to the Inspector Sahib.” The man saluted, and the two 
friends walked on. 

“ You reached Bombay, as I was saying,” Versturme continued, 
‘and there reported your arrival while the fair Baroness took up 
her temporary abode at Watson’s. At the Adjutant General’s 
office you were directed to report to Colonel Blandisford for 
‘Intelligence’ work in the Arsenal.” 

“ Yes, and he and I,” broke in Hattonlegh, “ were employed on 
a confidential report on the advisability of moving the Arsenal to 
Poona. I was all for it. It was said, you know, that it was 
accessible to fire from the sea, and that if ever shelled or captured 
by an enemy’s fleet its loss would paralyse the Bombay defending 
force.” 

Vorsturme nodded, and proceeded. 

‘You were allowed a couple of servants each, and quarters in 
the Arsenal whilst your Report was being made. And one of 
your servants was this mysterious linguist syce. Now—I'm a 
bit afraid—I think, my gay friend, that one of these servants 
used to carry little notes from the Arsenal to Watson’s Hotel ? 
Isn’t that right? What?” 

“Tt is,” groaned Hattonlegh, “and it was the infernal syce who 
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took my chits and brought answers from the Baroness. I do 
believe there is something in it all.” 

“There is,” Versturme answered, “ the devil in it, or I’m much 
mistaken.” He then continued: “Poor old Blandisford dis- 
agreed with you (I’m quoting what you told me, you know), 
disagreed entirely as to any danger to the Arsenal from a sea 
attack. So, to prove that he was wrong, you had signal flags 
erected on its prominent buildings, and then photographed them 
yourself from a bunder-boat off the harbour. I wonder if any of 
those little notes said anything about this photography ?” 

Hattonlegh said in a low tone: “I’ve been a fool, I admit it. 
Go on!” 

“Blandisford then took the photos with him one day, meaning 
to verify them from a row-boat. But (I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings, old boy, but you don’t mind my saying things, 
I know) the poor old chap was run down in the harbour by a 
pinnace of the Russian cruiser Grand Duke Svastikoff.” 

Hattonlegh interrupted him: “ Yes, and we all believed it an 
accident, but now—I begin to see light. For the pinnace steers- 
man, who was examined at the inquest on the Colonel which 
brought in a verdict of accidental death, is now among Baroness 
Viadimir’s following. It is intolerable to think that I may 
have been the cause of Blandisford’s death. But anyhow, the 
devils never got the photographs. Tho boat sank too quickly 
for that.” 

“No, I don’t think they got the photos,” Versturme replied, 
“otherwise I can’t understand the Baroness being up in Simla.” 

“No more were taken from the negatives, which I have,” said 
Hattonlegh hurriedly. 

As they were speaking they reached the Club, and sat down to 
dinner in a very silent mood. 

Secret service agents work more swiftly than the officials of 
eny Government’s more above-board departments, and Time was 
hurrying on a dénouement to the play before one of the chief 
actors realised that the curtain had risen. 

During the last course of dinner, the chuprassi on night duty 
ut their bungalow burst in on them with his puggaree awry, and 
wringing his hands. 

“Urree! Urree!” he cried, “Sahib! Sahib! The bungalow 
is on fire! The Sahib’s possessions are burnt, and God knows 
how your servant escaped from the flames. I tried to save the 
Sahib’s——” 

Versturme cut him short. “This is more of the Russian game, 
Hattonlegh, we'll see it through.” 
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Both leapt to their feet and rushed out of the Club. 

There were several bazaar rickshaws outside, and selecting two 
they seated themselves, and bade the jampannies go as if Shaitan 
were after them. 

Versturme naturally wag not so anxious as Hattonlegh, 
although with him also it was a question of losing all his kit 
and travelling furniture. But the latter had more at stake; his 
future and career. In a few moments, which seemed an hour to 
him, the coolies stopped at the smoking pile that had been their 
bungalow. The walls and roof of pinewood had burnt like tinder. 
Half-an-hour’s flames had reduced house and contents to ashes. 
Hattonlegh gave but one comprehensive glance at his smouldering 
possessions, then turned to his friend. 

“This is indeed more of the plot,” he said quickly. “The 
house has been fired to hide the theft of the Arsenal negatives. 
But by God I will get them back. You are not in this, Jack, it’s 
my business. I am going.” 

He ran swiftly back to the panting coolies, and ordered them 
to take him at top speed to the Grand Hotel. His rickshaw 
rattled into the Hotel compound within six minutes. He dashed 
into the hall, shouting for the Eurasian manager, and some- 
what startled that suave person by the abruptness of his 
questions. 

“The lady Baroness Vladimir who arrived yesterday. Where 
is she? Quick, Mr. de Souza. I must know.” 

The few drops of white blood in the manager’s veins rose to the 
occasion, and he realised the necessity for helping this white and 
stern officer, whom he could hardly recognise as the insouciant 
Captain Hattonlegh. 

“She’s gone, Captain. All gone half-an-hour past to the tonga 
station. Going down the hill to-night, sar. Bill paid all 
right, sar.” 

By road it is a ten minutes’ rickshaw run to the tonga station, 
but Hattonlegh was not in the mood for wasting ten precious 
minutes on the road in pursuit. He left the startled Mr. de 
Souza, and ran out to the rails looking down the khud and vaulted 
them. Then began a descent, slipping and sliding downwards 
rather than climbing. He helped himself by clinging and drop- 
ping from stones, grass, and tree roots. It was a feat he would 
have been sorry to have attempted in cold blood by daylight. 
Hea reached the first winding of the hill road with bleeding 
hands, bruised limbs, and torn clothes, but ran across the level 
and jumped the rails for the last bit of descent. This was 
easier work, and he fell in a scrambling rush on the space behind 
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the tonga station, in but four minutes after leaving the Grand 
Hotel. 

Round the building he ran into a group of native road officials, 
tonga drivers and hangers-on. A tonga contractor recognised 
the officer with difficulty, and came forward. Hattonlegh barked 
his questions in short gasps: “The mem-sahib with white 
servant—has she gone?” 

The native replied confusedly : 

“Now gone Huzoor in phaston tonga. Good ponies and 
changes of horses laid down the road.” 

“Right, Khan Sahib,” Hattonlegh replied. ‘“ Now give moe a 
horse or tonga quick. Ek dum! (Ina breath). It’s the Sirkar’s 
work,” 

“There is none ready,” the contractor answered; ‘only the 
mail just starting.” 

Hattonlegh did not wait for further parley, but snatching 
the mail guard’s revolver ordered the driver only to get into the 
mail tonga with him. He was obeyed instantly. 

With a shout the syces sprang from the half-trained ponies’ 
heads, and the mail leapt forward on the hard white road which 
stretches right down to Kalka on the plains. This road, a 
triumph of engineering, is one long declivity from eight thousand 
feet high Simla to sea level in sixty miles. It hangs over 
precipices, skirts vertigo-breeding corners, and always goes down- 
wards and still down. 

This chase, to save his reputation, in the night, was Hatton- 
legh’s nightmare for years after. He would hear again in dreams 
the frantic clashing of the tonga bar, the drum of hoofs, and the 
clatter and creaking of the reeling vehicle. Now the tonga 
grazed the hillside, and next moment the other wheel spurned 
a stone from the road-parapet over a dizzy precipice. 

The driver had grasped as much as was necessary for him to 
know, which was that the carriage of the mem-sahib must be 
overtaken at all hazards. 

He was a pensioned cavalry: sowar, and his soldier blood took 
infection from the fever of the officer, and he yelled wild encour- 
' agement to the nearly maddened ponies. 

' They caught no sight or sound of their quarry until they 
rounded a great hill-shoulder, which opened a vast gulf, across 
which their road was again visible on the opposite mountain side. 

And there Hattonlegh was the first to point across the valley 
at the Russian’s carriage. 

This, when first sighted, was going at no extraordinary pace, 
but evidently its occupants soon realised that the flying tonga 
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was in pursuit, for their horses, too, were suddenly lashed to a 
mad gallop. The real hunt had begun. The sepoy driver asked : 
“What shall we do at the first stage? Is there time to change 
horses, Huzoor ?” 

Hattonlegh had barely shouted “ No,” when the road opened on 
to the stage itself; a cutting in which were a small house and 
stable and some harnessed ponies. They were about to whirl 
past, when the driver caught sight of, and pointed out to Hatton- 
legh, a landau drawn by a pair of great fifteen hand Walers. 

This was one of the Viceroy’s carriages going up to Simla, and 
about to start on its last stage in the cool night to save the 
horses. Only three of the Powers that be, the Viceroy, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Ruler of the Punjaub, are allowed 
to have carriages in Simla, The hill roads do not permit of a 
more general sanction. 

Hattonlegh yelled to his obedient driver to pull up, and both 
of them dragging at the rough leather reins threw the mail 
ponies on their haunches in a cloud of dust and steam. 

The man on the landau box-seat, with true native readiness, 
lost his head, and tumbled off on one side with a yell of fear, as 
the wild-looking excited Englishman clambered up on the other. 

The native described later the rapid change of the officer from 
one vehicle to another by saying that the sahib was assisted by 
some genii to be in two places at once. Hattonlegh, indeed, was 
hardly aware what had happened when he found himself driving 
ventre a& terre the two splendid gram-fed horses. 

The Baroness had not changed her ponies at the stage, so it 
could only be a question of time before the great Australian 
geldings should run down the flying Russians. Although he did 
rot know it, Hattonlegh was observing the road as he thundered 
downwards, for afterwards, in dreams, he recalled dark pinewoods 
above him, and a silver gleam of river far beneath. 

Several times he passed a caravan of camels and ekkas drawn 
into cuttings beside the road. Tho natives prefer not to traverse 
the hills by night, for there is a peculiar demon then abroad, on 
the look-out for travellers whose bones he grinds for making oil. 
Aa the carriage roared past these refuges the startled hill-men 
thought that here, indeed, was the Shaitan loose and hunting. 
Farther down and down Hattonlegh drove, with his prey now 
always in sight. Soon he was but a mile distant, then half, then 
a quarter of a mile. 

At a hundred yards’ distance he drew his revolver, and fired 
one barrel to show that he meant business. The frightened 
swerve his horses gave nearly took them over the edge, and from 
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the tonga in front the answer was a woman’s clear laugh. Hat- 
tonlegh had often heard that laugh before, at sea and on land, 
but never yet with this defiant ring of hatred, which even the 
roar of wheels could not deafen. He was now fifty yards, now 
thirty, and at last but twenty yards behind. He could see the 
occupants of the tonga distinctly. The driver was a native, and 
beside him sat a white man, the Russian sailor, and on the back 
seat was the Baroness clinging to the swaying sides, In one 
hand she held an open umbrella and was tying something to the 
handle. It was the packet of the Arsenal photograph plates, and 
it was not difficult to follow her ingenious idea. She saw that 
all hope of winning clear with the prize was now gone, but 
thought it might possibly be saved for a future attempt. 

Hattonlegh could not bring himself to fireon a woman. In- 
deed he almost applauded her pluck, as she now hung backwards 
from the tonga. One swing she gave her arm, and the packet 
swept out over the precipice. The wind of the abyss caught the 
umbrella as a parachute, and it began to settle slowly down in a 
series of long sweeping circles away from the road. Hattonlegh 
leant back and tugged at his reins, but it was hopeless to attempt 
to check the frenzied horses. The next instant he deliberately 
pulled his inner hill-side rein, and then found himself with 
ringing head, and stars in his eyes, lying on the road. He 
tottered to his feet, and staggered back to the spot from whence 
the Baroness had launched her treasure on the air. His left arm 
hung helpless at his side. But the revolver was safe? Yes. 

A gust of wind caught under the umbrella, and it swept 
upwards towards him again. Now or never to destroy tlie 
dangerous negatives! Hattonlegh, leaning his breast on the 
parapet, aimed at the again dropping umbrella. Fired, and 
missed. Missed again and again, till only one barrel was left. 
The last shot! He leant out over the verge, and with stiffened 


muscles, and straining eye, aimed at the parcel of plates and fired, 


The instant clatter of broken glass answered, welcome to his ears, 
and then the hills echoed to the insistent crash of a collision 
further down the road. 

Hattonlegh heard, as in a dream, the hammering of hoofs on 
wood and stone, men’s shouts, and.a woman’s scream. Then one 
combined agonized shriek rang out, in which was horribly blent 
the death cry of a horse, and all was silent. Nerves could bear 
xo more, the strain relaxed, and he fell fainting on a pile of road 
metal. 

. * * * * 


A telegram from a road inspector, who had found the senseless 
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officer and carried him to the Solon rest-house, brought Versturme 
and an Indian Medical Officer post haste down with help. Hat- 
tonlegh was feverish, with a dislocated elbow joint, but otherwise 
in no way badly damaged. The arm was soon set, and he felt 
well enough to start upwards in a phaeton the next afternoon. 

Versturme thought it best to tell his chum the further events 
of the night. It was best also not to stay in Solon, where the 
inquiry would be held on the mangled bodies of two Europeans 
and a native brought up from the chasm into which a road 
accident had hurled them. It was easy to comprehend the 
manner of their deaths. The released horses of Hattonlegh’s 
pursing landau had dashed on into the Russian’s tonga, and 
swept the whole party over the cliffin a moment. There was one 
more member of the conspiracy to be accounted for—the syce. 
Both the returning officers had this mysterious servant in their 
minds, for they knew he must be in some manner connected with 
the agents of the Czar’s secret service. It was impossible for the 
native to know more than that his master’s house was burnt, that 
the Buroness had left, and his master and his master’s friend 
after her. It was probable, therefore, that he would not have 
fled, because it would never occur to him that he could in any 
way have incurred suspicion. 

The supposition was right, and the Mabratta was still an out- 
patient at the hospital, where he was receiving attention for 
injuries received at the Gymkhana. Hattonlegh sent a chuprassi 
to fetch him to the rooms which he and his fidus Achates had 
temporarily taken at Laurie’s Hotel, and there they held a 
summary court-martial. The native answered a few personal 
questions glibly, and possibly correctly. He was, he said, Ramji 
Sukarim from his father’s village Goanudi in Sholapur. He was 
replying in Hindustani when Hattonlegh abruptly said in 
Russian : 

“ How is your arm?” 

“Almost well, little father,” the man replied, without an 
instant’s hesitation, in the same language. ‘Then, seeing he had 
betrayed himself, and not knowing how much was known, he 
looked wildly from one to the other of his interlocutors. He 
flung himself at their feet, beseeching immunity from punishment 
at the price of open confession. 

“Tell all, you dog!” Versturme said. “The Russian woman 
and men are dead—a punishment which you will share if you do 
not instantly speak.” 

“Is she dead, eahib?” the cringing creature cried. “ This 
dust-like one will tell all, assuredly, now that daughter of 
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Jehammum’s fiends is killed—there is much of my life as the 
slave of that accursed ——” 

“Stop that!” Hattonlegh ordered curtly. ‘Speak not of the 
mem-sahib, but of yourself and your treachery. Speak quickly!” 

“T will, O Protector of the Poor and all-seeing Lord!” the 
Mahratta submissively answered. “I was a boy of fourteen when 
I went as the riding-boy of an English sahib to Calcutta, and 
thence to Rangoon in the same service. The sahib had many 
racing ponies, and of these he sold the horse that I had charge of 
to a Russian sahib, who was collecting Arabs to take with him 
to his vile native land. I was persuaded by much bakshish to 
accompany my pony, and was taken across the black-water, past 
many countries, to Russia. There after a few months I was 
accused, unjustly, Hazoor, I swear it! cf stealing from my 
master. He sent me to the police of the place who bound me in 
prison, and there I learnt the tongue which the sahib—God 
knows how—discovered that I speak. When I came out my 
master had gone, and I was dying of hunger in that foreign land, 
when one day that Russian woman’s sleigh ran over me. She 
had me picked up and taken to her house and fed. But I owe 
her no gratitude though I have been faithful to the salt. As far 
as you are concerned, sahib, I only obeyed her under threats, and 
there is that which could be told to have me hanged. I used to 
carry all information about you and your letters to my mistress, 
at whose orders I entered your service. I knew not her object or 
desire. Since I have been her slave I have been paid with stripes. 
The knout has been my master. See, sahibs!” The native 
threw off his little coat, and showed his back wealed and scarred. 
Versturme looked at Hattonlegh, who nodded, and then pointed 
to the door. 

“Go,” he said. The man went. 

* * * * * 

General Sir R. Hattonlegh, D.S.0., G.C.B., is now too far up 
the tree for the narration of this episode in his early career to 
affect him: and his friend (Colonel Versturme, C.B., at his death), 
fell gloriously in the Minkoli campaign of 1899. But hitherto 
the story has remained a secret between those two and one other 
—the present writer, 

The Arsenal, by the way, is not yet moved from Bombay. It 
is too expensive, 

Avan FIEtp. 
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Che Value of a Vote. 


Now that the census is over and gone, the statistician is abroad 
in his might and is flooding the country with figures. Not 
to the average man is given the faculty for handling them, and 
therefore he watches the evolution of electioneering arithmetic 
with admiration not unmixed with awe—or, perhaps, with 
unadulterated awe. During the last General Election there 
was much endeavour on the part of Liberal candidates to push 
to the front of their platform the device of former banners—“ One 
man one vote”; and there was too little insistence on the other 
side of the time-honoured rejoinder, “One vote one value.” Let 
us look into this thing a little, since the subject of the re-distribu- 
tion of seats has been revived both by the census and by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s now historic speech at Blenheim. 

One virtue of “ One man one vote,” as a Radical electioneering 
cry, is, that it enables a candidate to convey to his audience the 
impression that the plural vote operates wholly and solely to the 
benefit of ‘the Tories.” This, however, involves the assumption 
that there are no rich men among the Radicals, and that the 
Opposition is composed only of the less well-to-do classes. Which, 
as old Euclid says, is absurd. If it were properly figured out it 
could, perhaps, be shown that there,is a larger percentage of 
plural voters on the Radical than on the Unionist side. At any 
rate, what evil there may be in the system is so evenly balanced, 
that the plural vote cannot affect the results of an election when 
all the electorate poll. In other words, it is not in practice 
antagonistic to the Democratic principle. On the other hand, those 
who see no injustice in the plural vote, need not resist any 
proposal for change on such grounds as the late Lord Sherbrooke 
might have adopted. 

The main and logical objection to the principle of “One vote 
for each qualified elector and no more,” is that it ignores or over- 
rides the principle of the representation of property. The 
property qualification has always been at the basis of our 
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representative institutions and still is, for the household franchise 
connotes the possession of a certain form of property in tenancy, 
and also the possession of some amount of means. If the property 
qualification is to be abolished, then the logical consequence would 
be not household but manhood suffrage; and as yet that is not a 
plank in the Radical platform. 

It is, then, a perfectly sound contention that so long as the 
principle of property qualification is retained, the plural vote is 
constitutional and just. It is constitutional, because a man who 
possesses property in several electoral constituencies is a separate 
individual in so far as each of these constituencies is concerned ; 
and it is just, because in each constituency the pluralist isa rate- 
payer. We are all agreed that there shall not be taxation 
without representation. It is, no doubt, objected, from the 
Radical side, that the plural voter is, as a rule, better endowed 
with property than his neighbour. But this does not by any 
means follow. A man may have several small properties in 
different constituencies, involving wide-spread responsibilities, 
and still be a comparatively poor man, with half-a-dozen votes ; 
while a millionaire may have all his property in one electoral 
district and have only one vote. The plural vote is in itself no 
evidence of exceptional wealth. Nor is it evidence of special rank, 
though it may often be of special capacity, inasmuch as a large 
number of plural voters are men who have won their posiiion by 
their own industry and brain power. It is fair to assume that a 
man with a stake, not inherited, in several towns or counties, is 
endowed with more than average capacity for the management of 
affairs. And, after all, the theory of the property qualification is 
not the virtue of pelf, but the possession of the faculty to know 
and to do—to have and to hold. 

That there are evils, actual or potential, in connection with the 
plural vote need not be disputed, since evil is incident to every 
human institution. And it may be at once conceded that if the - 
plural vote exercises no real effect on a General Election, there is 
no more reason for retaining it than for abolishing it. Still, though 
the plural voter may be of no importance in the result of a 
General Election—especially if all the elections can be held on 
the same day—he may be of considerable influence in a series of 
bye-elections. It is not wise to preserve even the appearance of 
evil. The evil of the plural vote is, however, usually grossly 
exaggerated. Some years ago Mr. Ritchie submitted figures to 
show that out of 6,000,000 electors in the United Kingdom 
only 586,800 had duplicate votes. In the case of 400,000 of 
these, the qualification was nominal only, because as resident 
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owners their double votes applied to the same property and were, 
therefore, only single votes in practice. Thus there were actually 
only 186,000 plural voters in the kingdom—that is to say, about 
three per cent. 

The numbers, of course, have increased since, but we may 
reasonably assume the proportion to be the same—certainly not 
higher, because we have come through a period when real estate was 
almost the least attractive of all investments. Now, of the three 
per cent. of electors possessing plural votes only a small number can 
exercise more than one vote at a General Election, and, therefore, 
their privilege is practically restricted to a choice of the constitu- 
ency in which they will vote, This is surely not an unreasonable 
privilege for a man to possess who has many stakes in the country. 

The householder is entrusted with a vote in virtue of his holding 
—not of his personality. What the Single Voters want to do is to 
alter this, so that no special electoral privilege shall attach to any 
one class or individual. It is a pleasing political theory that one 
man is as good as another, and as much entitled to a voice in the 
affairs of the State as another, provided he fulfils the statutory 
requirements, Without quarrelling with the theory, it may be 
admitted that the interests of all men are equal in good govern- 
ment, the maintenance of law and order, and the protection of life, 
health and property. The poor man may often be more directly 
affected by legislation than the rich man, but it is not demanded 
that the plural vote should be taken from the rich and given to 
the poor. 

The greatest objection to the plural vote, to my mind, is that it 
must necessarily be to a large extent non-residential, and the 
influence of non-residential votes upon a community may conceiv- 
ably be injurious. But this is theoretic only, for there is no 
existing constituency in which the non-residential vote is large 
enough to disturb the balance of local opinion. What does 
disturb the balance of public opinion, however, is not that a few 
householders have more electoral rights than others, but that 
many constituencies have greater electoral weight than others. 
If there should be equality of voting power in individuals, still 
more should there be equality of political power in electoral 
districts. Take the three kingdoms, whose total population in the 
1891 census was 37,732,922. On a proper distribution of 
electoral power to population, a House'of 670 members would have 
contained :— 

511 for England and Wales (29,002,525) 
75 ,, Scotland (4,025,647) 
84 ,, Treland (4,704,759) 
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instead of the present proportions of 495, 72, and 103 re- 
spectively. 

The disproportion becomes more striking if we take the figures 
of the electoral returns, instead of those relating to the census. 
Thus, the average number of registered electors for each of the 
670 Members of Parliament is 10,183 as against 9,851 in 1899. 
There are 5,084,999 electors in England, 304,886 in Wales, 
696,869 in Scotland, and 735,851 in Ireland. Now if we take 
these totals and divide them by the average, 10,183, we shall find 


that the proper distribution of members would be something like 
this :— 


England. . . 499 insteadof. . . 465 
Wales. . . . 380 asnow. ... 30 
Scotland. . . 69 imsteadof. . . 72 
Ireland . . . 7 " ah: ge 

670 670 


On this basis Wales is the only portion of the United Kingdom 
which is proportionally represented. England has thirty-four 
members fewer than she should have; Scotland has three more 
seats than she should have; and Ireland has no less than thirty- 
one representatives too many. 

Before dealing with England and Ireland, let us note some 
electoral inconsistencies in Scotland. There are thirteen groups 
of small Burghs, each group of which sends one member to 
Parliament. The total electorate of these thirteen Burgh groups 
is curiously approximate to the total of the seven divisions of the 
city of Glasgow ; but these small Burghs have, collectively, within 
one of double the number of members that Glasgow has. If each 
elector in each constituency has one vote and no more, then the 
vote of an elector in the small rural Burghs of Scotland is double 
the value of that of an elector in the great commercial city. The 
Stirling Burghs, for which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman sits, 
have a registered constituency of only 6,422. The St. Rollox 
division of Glasgow has a roll of 17,700. Each constituency 
returns one member; therefore a vote in Stirling is more than 
two and a half times as powerful as a vote in St. Rollox. 

Again, the St. Andrews Burghs, with a constituency of 2,951, 
return one member, as does the St. Rollox division of Glasgow ; 
therefore a St. Andréws vote is about six times as valuable as a 
Glasgow vote. ‘The seven northern counties of Scotland—Caith- 
ness-shire, Sutherlandshire, Ross and Cromarty, Inverness-shire, 
Banff-shire, Elgin and Nairn, and Orkney—have a total electorate 
of 45,000, and they return seven members. Glasgow has a total 
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electorate of 90,000, and also returns seven members. A vote in 
these Highland wilds is worth twice as much as a vote 
in the second greatest city in the British Empire. Yet Scotland 
has a nearer approach to its proper voting strength than either 
England or Ireland. 

To come now to England and Ireland. Mr. Henry Kimber, M.P., 
has pointed out that in 1899 the extreme disparity between the 
highest constituency and the lowest was as 15 to 1—represented 
by Romford in Essex with 26,371 electors, as against Newry in 
Ireland with 1,784 electors. In 1884 the disparity was only 8 to 1. 
In 1893 it was 101 to 1; in 1897 it was about 12 to 1; and in 1898 
15 to 1. It is now (1901) 18 to 1; the extremes being represented 
by Romford with 33,556, and Newry with 1,848 electors. The 
vote of the Newry electors, therefore, counts for eighteen times 
as much as that of the Romford electors. The vote and voice in 
Parliament of the 1,848 Irishmen of Newry is as great as that of 
the 33,556 Englishmen of Romford, or as the 22,150 Londoners 
in Wandsworth. Between these two extremes there are over a 
hundred other disparities in the four parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

There must, of course, be a considerable range in the numerals 
when representation is by territorial, districts. What the proper 
range should be is a question for debate. Mr. Kimber contends that 
15,000 should be the maximum and 5,000 the minimum electorate, 
as the House of Commons is at present constituted. If we accept 
this basis what is the position ? 

Forty-eight constituencies have less than 5,000 electors each, and 
fifteen of these have less than 3,000 each. The average of the whole 
forty-eight is only 3,581 per seat. Thus :— 


48 SEATS BELOW 5,000. 


ENGLAND. | er 2 Members ‘ eee 

sypefor KQo 

Counties (1). ‘Sifrd ) ll. 8887 

Rutland . ‘ ‘ . 4,227 | Boston . ‘ , . 3,843 
| Tower Hamlets, St.George’s 3,458 

Boroughs (25). | King’sLynn . .  . 38,403 
Rochester . ‘ , . 4,989 | Taunton . . , . 3,300 
Bedford . i ? » 4,952 | Windsor . ‘ ‘ . 3,208 
Tower Hamlets, Whitechapel 4,768 | Pontefract. . . . 3,062 
Shrewsbury ; . . 4,629 | Grantham . ‘ - . 2,989 
vali ee eer Salisbury . ‘ ‘ . 2,936 
Devonportf “~©MPENS + 14,430 | Whitehaven. ‘ - 2,897 
Kidderminster . : . 4,353 | Penryn and Falmouth . 2,818 


Canterbury . ‘ - 93,936 Winchester R e « 2,698 
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Bury St. Edmund’s 
Durham 


WALES. 
Boroughs (3). 


Denbigh district . 
Flint district ; 
Montgomery district . 


SCOTLAND. 


Counties (4). 


Caithness-shire . : 
Peebles and Selkirkshire 
Buteshire . ‘ 
Sutherlandshire . 


Burghs (6). 
Elgin district . 
Perth (City) 





2,638 
2,632 


4,250 
3,456 


a4 {\6 
3,202 
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Inverness district 
Dumfries district 


| St. Andrews district . 
_ Wick district 


IRELAND. 


Counties (5). 


2 | King’s Co., Tullamore 


East Waterford . 
King’s Co., Birr. 
West Wicklow . 
West Waterford 


Boroughs (4). 


Galway . 
Kilkenny . 
Waterford . 
Newry 


Total 


4,121 
3,773 
3,458 
2 635 


. 4993 
. 4,724 
4,709 
4,668 
4,655 


2,166 
2,123 


2,011 
1,848 





171,872 


For 48 members, average, 3,581. 


Seventy-six constituencies have more than 15,000 electors, and 
seven of these have over 20,000 each. The whole seventy-six 
Thus :— 


average 17,340 per seat. 


76 SEATS ABOVE 15,000. 


ENGLAND. 


Counties (37). 


York, Osgoldcross 
Lancaster, Eccles 
York, Pudsey . 
Middlesex, Ealing 
Durham, South-East. 
Surrey, Kingston 
Nottingham, Rushclitfe 
York, Shipley . 
Northampton, East . 
Kent West, or Sevenoaks . 
Lancaster, Darwen 
Chester, Wirral. 
Essex, South-East 
Durham, Jarrow 
York, Rotherham 
York, Hallamshire 
Southampton, South 
Fareham 


or 


15,034 
15,041 
15,069 
15,109 
15,149 
15,226 
15,855 
15,382 
15,401 
15,514 
15,544 
15,711 
15,812 





Lancaster, Westhoughton . 
York, Barnsley 
Lancaster, Prestwich 
Middlesex, Hornsey . 
Durham, Chester-le-Stieet. 
Kent, North-West or Dart- 
ford . ‘ ; . 
York, Doncaster 
Lancaster, Blackpool 
Leicester, South or Hur- 
borough 
Lancaster, Bootle 
Middlesex, Enfield 


Lancaster, Clitheroe . 

Surrey, North-East or 
Wimbledon ‘ 

Northumberland, Tyne- 


side “ ; : 
Middlesex, Tottenham 
Lancaster, Stetford . ; 
Stafford, Handsworth ; 


Middlesex, Harrow . 


16,276 
16,434 
16,661 
16,742 
16,830 


16,841 
16,861 
17,367 


17,394 
17,942 
18,17 

19,237 


19,270 


19,487 
19,627 
19,700 
21,528 
21,894 
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Essex, South-West or Wal- Wandsworth . : 23,159 
thamstow . 26,346 
Essex, South or Romford . 33,556 | _———— 


Boroughs (26). | Counties (2). 








Woolwich. ° , » 15,079 | Glamorgan, East . . 17,048 

Oldham , . ° - 15,421 | Glamorgan, South . . 18,052 

Oldham . ’ ‘ . 15,422 | 

Birkenhead. ‘ . 15,496 | Borougiis (1). 

West Ham, North . . 15,774 Qardiff district. . . 24,527 

Nottingham, West . . 15,809 | 

Dudley . . 16,008 | 

Birmingham, Bordesley 16,350 | ScOTLAND. 

South Shields . : . 16,857 Counties (5). 

a : : : . min Lanarkshire, Govan . . 15,557 

see 2 Members. 116.568 Ayrshire, South : . 16,189 

Toute ; 16.682 Lanarkshire, Partick . 16,537 

Huddersfield . . . 16,996 Lanarkshire, North-East . 16,894 

Gateshead : ; _ 17,065 Stirlingshire . ‘ . 16,934 

Clapham . . , . 17,120 Burghs (5). 

Fo * +t Ga'3g; | Bdimburgh, South 15,267 

Kj : ; | Glasgow, Central . . 15,294 
ingston-upon- -Hull, West 17,401 | Leith district 15712 

Ree ane (int | Glasgow, College Div. 16,112 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 17,610 Gl 8 ” St. Rollox . 17.703 

Middlesborough . . 17,813 asgow, ' « 

Leeds, North . ; . 18,141 ss 

Croydon. . . . 19,179 Total = 1,317,871 

West Ham, South . . 20,153 | For 76 members, average, 17,341.* 


There are twenty-seven double-member constituencies in the 
United Kingdom, with an average of 17,443 electors for the two 
seats, or 8,721 for each member, while each of the above seventy- 
six constituencies has on the average 17,340 for one member only. 

The brain of the ordinary man almost reels in the effort to grasp 
the significance of these anomalies, but it is great and grave. 
The continuance of such disparities must imperil the value of 
representative institutions. ‘’o the plainest intellect it must 
seem monstrous that while the six largest constituencies in the 
whole kingdom have an electorate of 150,000, no fewer than 
forty-six constituencies have among them less than 150,000 
electors but forty-six representatives! To take a few more facts 
from Mr. Kimber’s figures. A large majority, that is to say 400 
out of the 670 members of the House of Commons, represent 
only a minority, viz., 3,067,905 of electors, while a minority of 

* The figures in these tables are taken from the electoral rolls of 1900, 
and include lodgers, 
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270 members represent a majority of 3,754,680 electors. The 
total number of electors in the United Kingdom who return the 
670 members to the House of Commons is now 6,822,585. The 
larger half of these electors, viz., 3,417,513, are represented in 
the House of Commons by only 239 members, while the lesser 
half, viz., 3,405,072, are represented by 431 members. One-half 
of the 670 members of the House of Commons, that is, 335, represent 
4,420,015 electors. The other half represent only 2,402,560 
electors. The eighty-two Irish Nationalist members represent 
only 571,845 electors, while thirty English members represent 
584,825 electors. The average of the eighty-two Irish seats is 
6,973 electors. The average of the thirty English seats is 19,494 
electors. 

With a Legislative Chamber so composed can it be said that the 
majority rules, as it should rule, in a Democratic country? To 
have a fair and just representation according to population 
it is evident that either the large constituencies must be reduced 
or the small ones increased, or both. 

The re-distribution of electoral power by the re-arrangement of 
constituencies should, therefore, precede, and not follow, any legisla- 
tion to restrict every elector to one vote. The question is not a 
party one at all, and ought not to be discussed on party lines, 
The uncertainties of the present system tend neither to the 
benefit of any party nor to the elevation of representative 
institutions. Sudden, and often violent, reactions in the balance 
of political power do not make for good government, nor, I may 
add, does the geographical distribution of political views. It is 
not a good thing that one section of the kingdom should be over- 
poweringly Radical, and another section as overpoweringly Con- 
servative, for this implies that the Conservatives of the one district 
and the Radicals of the other must be without representation in 
Parliament. Moreover, by such a distribution of party sentiment, 
political differences become more questions of locality than of 
principle and conviction. 

It is quite impossible for Parliament to be a true epitome of the 
nation if it is subject to this territorial concentration of opinion. 
The geographical distribution of political faith is quite as inter- 
esting a study as the geographical distribution of intellectual ability, 
which received some attention lately from American scientists, 
and of much more practical utility. Without the representation 
of minorities the great object of the representative principle—the 
representation of the whole electorate—cannot be realised. That 
the minority must yield to the majority is, of course, a first 
principle of popular government, and in any popular representa- 
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tive body the minority must necessarily be over-ruled. But that 
does not imply that they should be unrepresented and unheard. 
In this connection what John Stuart Mill wrote about the 
necessities of a truly equal Democracy, in which every section 
ought to be represented proportionately is worth recalling :— 


“ A majority of the electors would always have a majority of the repre- 
sentatives; but a minority of the electors would always have a minority 
of the representatives. Man for man they would be as fully represented 
as the majority. Unless they are, there is not an equal government, but 
a government of inequality and privilege ; one part of the people rule over 
the rest, and there is a part whose fair and equal share of influence in the 
representation is withheld from them, contrary to all just government, 
but, above all, contrary to the principle of Democracy, which professes 
equality as its very root and foundation.” 


The re-distribution of electoral power, which ought to accom- 
pany or precede the abolition of the plural vote, will afford an 
opportunity for the consideration of means to procure minority 
representation. The “three-cornered” system was a failure, and 
the want of our time is a system for minority representation, on 
the proportional principle, which will not lend itself to party 
generalship. Such a system was elaborately planned some forty 
years ago by Thomas Hare, whose ingenious and thorough-going 
proposals elicited the approval of many practical politicians, as 
well as of academic philosophers like Mill. 

Hare’s scheme gave a distinct value to each vote, so as to effect 
the direct equal and personal representation in Parliament of 
every elector. For this purpose he proposed that voting should 
not be in constituences and limited to the candidates in restricted 
electoral areas, but that a voter should be at liberty to vote for 
a candidate or candidates in other constituences if the candidates 
in his own constituency did not suit him. Besides candidates for 
local suffrages, he proposed to have “all-England” candidates at 
liberty to receive votes from any part of the kingdom, but he 
would also have defined the quota of votes necessary to secure 
election. This was an application of the proportional principle 
with a provision to prevent the waste of votes. Thus, after a 
candidate had received the full quota necessary to secure election, 
the surplus votes recorded in his favour would be transferred to 
second or third names placed by the voter on the ballot-paper. 
Hare’s idea was to secure that every Member of Parliament should 
receive an equal number of votes, and that no vote should be 
thrown away. By this plan one man would have one vote and no 
more, but every vote would be equal. 

The territorial feature would not be abandoned under Hare's 
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system, for a candidate would be held elected as member for that 
place from which he received a majority of his votes, even although 
he received votes from all parts of the kingdom. No doubt this 
would to some extent interfere with that local representation to 
which some people attach so much importance—but which in 
practice is largely ignored, for there are probably more “ carpet- 
baggers” than local men representing the constituencies. But, 
on the other hand, Hare’s system would admit of the direct 
representation of great interests, such as shipping, mining, the 
various branches of manufactures and commerce, and so on, by 
a combination to return men selected as specially qualified to 
represent them, should this be deemed desirable—though to my 
mind the objections are as great to trade representation as to 
labour and class representation. 

There are objections, of course, to Hare’s scheme, ingenious, 
and, in many respects, admirable as it is. One is that it would 
necessitate the abolition of the ballot; and another is that it 
would involve confusion, and perhaps inequality, in the allocation 
of the surplus votes among the second and third names on the 
voters’ papers. But it would certainly abolish the plural vote, 
and it would remove abuses of the present electoral distribution, 
whereby certain localities are represented far out of proportion to 
their population and industrial and commercial importance. It 
is, moreover, a system which should commend itself to the 
Labourists, who may be interested to learn that forty years 
before they began to move heaven and earth and Parliament, 
Thomas Hare laid down the Democratic principle that working 
men should have their own representatives in the House of 
Commons. The objection to class representation is irremovable, 
but the evils of class representation would not, perhaps, be so 
appreciable were all classes and minorities adequately—that is to 
say, proportionately—represented, for the House of Commons 
would then be a fairly accurate epitome of the nation as a whole, 
and not an inaccurate and imperfect reflection of two or three 
currents of political opinion or sentiment. 

What Hare designed is what has been repeatedly declared to be 
the desideratum of representative institutions—that the elected 
body should be a miniature of the electing body. Dr. Tuckerman, 
of Ohio, some years ago devised a simplification of Hare’s system. 
He proposed to arrange the electors in areas returning five or 
more members, and to allow each elector to vote for the whole 
number in the order of his preference, the election being 
determined by the number of units attached to each name. 
There is fine material for the speculative politician to work 
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out the “might have beens” of the last General Election on this 
basis. 

Hare’s scheme is not referred to here as actually adapted to our 
needs and circumstances, though Mill hailed it as a scheme of 
almost unparalleled merit for carrying out a great principle of 
government in a manner approaching to ideal perfection. But it 
is cited to show that proportional representation is possible 
without altering the territorial limits of existing constituencies. 
These limits, however, are far from ideal, and require re-arrange- 
ment in any case—when the time comes. What is to be aimed 
at, and what cannot be attained without the co-operation of parties, 
is not what Sir Henry Maine calls a system of government con- 
sisting in half the cleverest men in the country taking the 
utmost pains to prevent the other half from governing, but a 
representative assembly which shall really be the nation in 
essence. 
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An 3rish Mascot. 


“ Never!” said Miss Fritzpatrick, sharply. “No tradesman 
shall ever put his foot in my house on terms of equality. I 
would expect the dead and gone Fritzpatricks to rise from their 
tombs and protest if I permitted such a—such a desecration.” 

“ Desecration!” Eileen laughed disdainfully, but tears of dis- 
appointment were standing in her angry grey eyes. “ Desecration, 
indeed! I doubt if the crazy old house would stand a good firm 
tread without tumbling about our ears. And as for the dead and 
gone Fritzpatricks, what have they left us but an empty name 
and a record of their wild extravagances ? ” 

“Tf this is the outcome of your English visit,” said the old 
woman, haughtily, “to teach you to look with disrespect upon 
your ancestors and upon me, it is a pity you went to Cumber- 
land.” 


put her arm round the stately figure of her great-aunt. “If I 
lived until I was a hundred I could never look with disrespect 
upon you. But it is hard that the man who loves me cannot be 
received in my own home simply because his father happened to 
be a tradesman. Gerald is no tradesman; not one of the Fritz- 
patricks could hold a candle to him. Did I not tell you that he 
was an University man and M.P. for his own place?” 

“And his father sold—what? Pig-iron, like that upstart at 
the Grange?” 

“Sure, it was just—pigs without the iron.” 

Kileen laughed outright. Then she threw back her fair head 
and waited for the deluge. 

It did not come immediately. Horror and dismay formed like 
a frozen mask on the handsome old face, and the wrinkled hands, 
with their burden of rings, trembled ominously. 

“Pigs! God forgive you for bringing your family down into 
the dust.” 

“Aunt, darling,” said the girl, tenderly, “why will you let 


“ Aunt, darling, I don’t!” Eileen left the window hastily and 
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this unreasonable pride of family go so far? The highest in the 
land have connection with trade in some form or other—it raises 
trade, it does not lower them.” 

The obstinate old woman shook her head. 

“They are not Fritzpatricks. A Fritzpatrick has never soiled 
his fingers so. I do not belong to these levelling days, I cannot 
prevent your marrying this man, Hileen, but I am disappointed in 
you—grievously disappointed. You can be married from your 
friend’s house in Cumberland—I cannot have your wedding here. 
And you may come and see me alone whenever you like, and when 
I die you shall have my pearls; but the old house will go to Myra 
Boyle, though I meant it for you.” 

“And whom did Myra marry—for all his old family? A 
gambler and a spendthrift, and a cruel husband to boot.” ileen’s 
eyes flashed angrily. “Give me my ‘tradesman,’ if you will call 
him so; he is the truer gentleman. Leave the place to whom you 
like, aunt. It will be but a pile of crumbling stones soon, and 
not one whit will Myra Boyle’s husband care, if it is never 
raised again.” 

The tears sprang into her blazing eyes. For all her young 
contempt for the old house, she loved tenderly every stick and 
stone in it. She loved the quaint narrow rooms and the black 
oaken gallery along which she had scampered in her childish 
days, half-frightened at the echo of her flying feet. And the old 
neglected garden, with its sycamore trees. All the way back from 
that memorable visit to her friend’s beautiful English dwelling 
she had indulged in dreams of what they would do for the old 
Trish home. Ah, well! Let Myra Boyle and her spendthrift 
husband have Drumcovet. Not for that would she give up her 
English lover. 

“But the hardest thing of all,” she told her aunt as they 
paced up and down the little terrace after breakfast, “is that the 
very maid in the kitchen can have her sweetheart to see her, and 
I must go out to see mine.” 

“We have gone into all this before,” said Miss Fritzpatrick, 
stiffly, tapping her black stick on the ground with an imperious 
air. “T will let no tradesman——” 

“Gerald is no——” 

“Or anyone akin to a tradesman, enter my door as an equal 
while I live. Who is that?” with a quick change to an almost 
peevish tone, 

“It is Gerald,” said Eileen, quietly, looking down the short 
Sweep of grass to the road below, where a tall figure leant against 
the little stone bridge with his face towards them. 

N 2 
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Miss Fritzpatrick drew herself up, and darted a haughty glance 
in his direction. She dared not order him off, for that was her 
property no longer. A power more potent than hers had wrested 
it from her in the interests of the public, to whom a road was 
more important than the protection of her privacy. And though 
the powers had, in justice, paid her a fair value for her property, 
she never forgave them. The peasantry used the road charily, 
and went in fear and trembling lest “her ladyship” should 
be standing on the over-hanging bank to menace them with her 
fierce black eyes. 

“She won’t give in,” Eileen told her lover later, when they 
were walking down the road together—the road that would never 
cease to be a thorn in the Fritzpatrick side. “She won’t permit 
you to come to the house. If her prejudices were not so absurd, 
I think I could just cry with vexation. To think that you should 
be treated so. You will not believe now that we are warm-hearted 
or hospitable, or even—sane !” 

“‘My dearest,” said Gerald Ettrick, his plain, dark face lit up 
with a tender smile, “do you think that I condemn all for the 
sake of one old woman’s obstinacy? It is her own house—she 
has perfect right to deny me entrance. But she does not forbid 
you to see me?” 

“She could not do that,” said the girl, quietly. “But I think 
any other man would be frightened away; how do you know but 
that I have inherited some of the Fritzpatrick traits ?” 

“Only the best and sweetest of them.” 

She leant her pretty head against his arm, and he patted her 
cheek with his big, kind hand. 

Then she looked up impetuously. 

“Tf only your father had chosen some other business!” 

Ettrick laughed and threw back his head. He was proud of 
his father—the honest, hard-working father whose only thought 
in life had been the advancement of the son he loved. 

“Gerald, what would your people say if they knew how 
abominably you were treated? That you, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, the most—most looked-up-to man in Cumberland, should 
have to endure the inconveniences of that dirty little inn—yes, it 
is dirty, it could not be Biddy O’Flannigan’s and clean!” 

Ettrick laughed at her vehemence. 

“We are great cronies, Biddy and I,” he said. “And by 
staying there don’t I get many a peep at you, and many a walk 
with you here? And is that not all the world to me?” 

Down went the pretty head again on his arm. 

“And it is wonderful what I hear at that kitchen fire at night, 
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when the Patsies and the Dennises and the Murphies come 
trooping in and their tongues get loosened, it is wonderful what 
scraps of news I hear. Plenty about ‘Miss Eileen, God bless 
her,’ and how the little lonely child would walk miles to find a 
playmate.” 

“My wandering propensities got me into much trouble, 
Gerald.” 

“ And after that I stroll down here and smoke, and watch for 
the lights to be put out one by one, and Eileen’s is always long in 
vanishing. But I must go back next week, there is some work 
waiting for me that cannot be delayed longer.” 

“ Next week—so soon ?” 

“Tt is soon, darling, but I am coming back soon for you, Eileen. 
You won’t keep me waiting—what is there to wait for? We will 
walk into that little church there, and then there will be no 
parting for us again.” 

Eileen looked down the road with a sudden rush of tears in her 
sweet eyes. Then she put her hand in his, 

“Aunt has been very good to me—I must come and see her 
often.” 

“ As often as you like, dear. We will bear her no ill-will. She 
may overcome this nonsense in time.” 

“Tm afraid she won’t,” said Eileen, mournfully. “You do not 
know how obstinate she can be, or how ridiculously far she can 
carry her pride.” 

“ But pride can have a fall—so our copybooks used to tell us.” 

“Not the Fritzpatrick copybooks, Gerald.” Then she went on 
seriously: “She has never looked at Mr. Bryan, the jeweller, 
since the day he took his hat off to her. She insisted that this 
greeting was one to accord to an equal—that he ought to have 
touched his hat to his superior; and he was mayor at the time, 
and had entertained royalty. She could never forget that he was 
a tradesman, in spite of his wealth, and the Fritzpatricks have 
been almost beggars for generations.” 

“But you are proud of your long line of ancestors, Hileen? I 
am for you. I never had any of my own——” 

Hileen’s impetuous little hand was laid on his lips. 

“You do not need them, you are better, better far, without 
them. Your father carved his own way in the world, and I 
honour him.” 

“Shopkeeper though he was, Eileen? Oome, do not disguise 
the truth,” he said, laughing, but colouring with pleasure at her 
words. 

“ And I am proud of you, Gerald,” 
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“Then I envy no man, my dear.” 

These meetings served when the weather was fine, but on wet 
days the man grumbled at the obstinacy of the old woman, and 
vowed that he would have it out with her at the first opportunity. 

“That is nonsense,” Eileen told him, shaking the wet tendrils 
of hair out of her eyes. She spoke dolefully enough—the coming 
parting, the implacability of her great-aunt—the dreary splashing 
rain and the bleak colourless day depressed her. ‘You do not 
want to make an enemy of her.” 

But the idea did not leave him, and the sorrowful look in the 
usually sparkling grey eyes strengthened him in his resolve, The 
very next afternoon found him, his mind well-stored with plain 
straightforward arguments wherewith to combat Miss Fritz- 
patrick’s prejudices, pacing up and down the road at a time when 
he knew that Eileen was safe in the house, and the old woman out 
in her tumbledown old carriage. She would have to dismount at 
the entrance, he knew, for one side of the old iron gate refused to 
open, it was so choked with weeds, and it was the way at Drum- 
covet to leave such things to nature. 

Miss Fritzpatrick drove up and stepped out of the carriage, 
which was driven round to the stables. Then she lifted her eyes: 
and saw Ettrick. 

She knew him instantly, and looked at him with cold hauteur, 
as the tall, stalwart figure approached her. She swept her gaze 
over him and past him, and moved towards the gate leaning 
heavily on her black stick, a form small and old, but still queen- 
like in its dignity. Ettrick quickened his steps to intercept her. 
At the same time a long, thin, wise-looking pig that had been 
rooting in the ditch, started in the same direction to see what 
delicious fare the Drumcovet avenue held in store. It passed 
Ettrick with a wild scampering of its long legs and a series of 
squeaks and grunts, and then was brought to a dead stop by the 
sight of Miss Fritzpatrick. It made a whisk to one side, and the 
stately old woman moved to that side also. The astonished pig 
tried to dodge her again, but by the horrible law of contrariness 
that takes possession of human nature at odd moments, the mistress 
of Drumcovet again intercepted him. This was too much for the 
pig. It made a wild dash, and pig and Miss Fritzpatrick went 
down ina heap. And when the terrified animal tried to get on 
its feet and depart, it found itself held fast by the old woman, 
who, under the impression that she was holding on to her stick, 
was clutching one of the pig’s legs with the tenacity of the 
drowning, while the blood-curdling shrieks of the prisoner in- 
creased her dazed and terrified condition. 
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When the pig had been released, and Ettrick had assisted the 
old woman to her feet, shaken and frightened, but not seriously 
hurt, she clung to him tremblingly. 

“Was it—was it the pig?” 

“Tt was, Miss Fritzpatrick, a thin greyhound of a pig. It is 
out of sight now.” 

“Then it is Tim O’Brian’s, and never another drop of butter- 
milk shall he have from my dairy,” said the old woman with 
determination. 

She clung to his arm, and step by step they moved on through 
the gates and up the avenue, the young man encouraging her 
tenderly, and the fierce old woman subdued and willing to be 
soothed. She looked so frail an enemy that not one word of his 
carefully-planned plain-speaking came to his lips, though she was 
quite in his power and the opportunity was all his. 

At the great hall door he paused and would have left her, but 
she bent her black eyes upon him and bade him enter. She put 
her little wrinkled hand on his arm again with a sigh and looked 
up at him. She forgot that she was a Fritzpatrick and re- 
membered only that she was a woman. And not even a Fritz- 
patrick had ever possessed a more courteous manner, or spoken 
with a more cultured voice, or looked at her with a pair of 
handsomer eyes than his. 

“You are so strong! It is good for a woman to have the 
strong arm of a son to lean on in her old age.” 

Hileen running down the staircase in some alarm, was amazed 
at the sight of her great-aunt, pale and softened looking, clinging 
to Ettrick’s arm, the young man bending over her with a look of 
solicitude. 

“Tam not ill, child,” said Miss Fritzpatrick, resuming a little 
of her former dignity, “only shaken. A pig”—she flushed a 
sensitive pink all over her fine old face— Tim O’Brian’s pig ran 
against me and threw me down, but fortunately Mr. Ettrick was 
near to assist me. And now you must give us some tea, Eileen.” 

Kileen flashed one look at her lover, then she put her arms 
round the old woman’s neck and kissed her. And though Miss 
Fritzpatrick said “Tut, tut, child,’ she smiled too, and retained 
her clasp of Ettrick’s arm. 

And next day Tim O’Brian strutted into Biddy O’Flannigan’s 
inn with his pig at his heels adorned with a huge green ribbon 
bow, and when Biddy, who was a trifle particular (when she was 
in a bad temper) was for showing Mr. Pig the door, Tim inter- 
posed with a great show of importance :— 

“Pig! Do you call the likes of him a common baste? I'll tell 
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you what, Biddy O’Flannigan, he’s a gintleman of property is that 
same pig. Five shillin’s is he to draw every blessed Monday as 
long as he lives. That’s what his lordship says—Mister Ettrick, 
God save him! Ah, you prick up your ears now, eh? Mister 
O’Brian, says he, shaking me by the hand—you don’t believe me, 
ax him then—ax Miss Eileen. Och! not enough of that pig 
could Miss Eileen make—she knows a fine pig when she sees one. 
And that’s what his honour says, five shillin’s every Monday, all 
glory to him and Miss Eileen.” 

Eileen wears a tiny diamond pig that she prizes more than any 
other ornament, and she calls it her “‘ Mascot.” 


Exizasetu M. Moon, 
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Tennyson as a Sea Port. 


Ir is easy to trace Tennyson’s enthusiasm for the sea from his 
earliest years, when as a boy he generally spent his summer holidays 
at Mablethorpe on the Lincolnshire coast. The special features 
of this small watering-place seem to have deeply impressed him, 
and are clearly discernible in his poems. In stormy weather the 
waves became tremendous, breaking with a thunderous roar, said 
to be hardly paralleled elsewhere in the British Isles, on the flat, 
sandy shore. His son tells us how, as a boy, Tennyson used to 
stand on the “ long low line of tussocked dunes,” and “ think that 
it was the spine-bone of the world,” and wonder at the great 
expanse of sand stretching away before him. 

After the publication of ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ (Frederick 
and Alfred Tennyson) in 1827, he and his brother Charles drove 
fourteen miles to Mablethorpe, and “shared their triumph with 
the winds and waves.” Tennyson’s love for this place is testified 
to in a fragment of a poem written about 1837, and given in 1850 
to the Manchester Atheneum Album: 


“Here often when a child I lay reclined: 
I took delight in this fair strand and free; 
Here stood the infant Ilion of the mind, 
And here the Grecian ships all seem’d to be. 
And here again I come, and only find 
The drain-cut level of the marshy lea, 
Gray sandbanks, and pale sunsets, dreary wind, 
Dim shore, dense rains, and heavy-clouded sea.” 


Here, then, was born Tennyson’s love of the sea, and before 
tracing its development, we may notice some reminiscences of the 


Mablethorpe days. In the “Ode to Memory ” there is a distinct 
one— 


‘ 


‘,.. Or even a sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea 
Overblown with murmurs harsh.” 
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And another in the “ Palace of Art ”— 


“A still salt pool, lock’d in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white.” 


On this “barren shore” his imagination placed Locksley Hall, 
that in the distance overlooks— 
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“... The sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts,” 


where— 
‘Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships.” 





But one of the most striking of these Mablethorpian pictures is the 
noble simile, quoted in the “ Life,” from the “ Last Tournament,” 
in which poem also he refers to the “long low dune and lazy 
plunging sea.” One would have been tempted to refer to the 
same origin the simile in “‘ Guinevere ”— 

“ As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 


A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast ”— 


but the “ Life” tells us that its genesis was at Bonchurch, in the 
Isle of Wight. 

There are many references to the sands in the poems, In the 
“ Princess” our poet speaks of the footprint upon sand— 


“Which old recurring waves of prejudice 
Resmooth to nothing; ” 


and there is a geological allusion to “the sandy footprint 
hardening into stone.” In the “Sailor Boy ” he makes us see— 


“The sands and yeasty surges mix 
In caves about the dreary bay.” 


Caverns by the sea always had for Tennyson a very great charm, 
and he gives us many a description of their sights and sounds. 
One of the rooms in the “ Palace of Art,” with its picture of “an 
iron coast and angry waves,” made the soul hear the billows— 


“Roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall.” 


Enoch Arden, with his little playmates, used to keep house in a 
“narrow cave” that “ran in beneath the cliff;” the hermit’s 
house in “ Lancelot,” scooped in the rock, had— 


“A chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a shorecliff cave:” 
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And Camilla and Julian used to moor their boat in a— 


* Low-brow’d cavern . . . where the tide 
Plash’d, sapping its worn ribs;” 


and they listened to the clash of the “slowly-ridging rollers on 
the cliffs” outside. But it is in “Sea Dreams,” perhaps, that one 
is most struck with Tennyson’s love of the “sea-framing caves.” 
From the “Life” we learn how he enjoyed the rushing of the 
waves under the great cave at Tintagel, and his visit during an 
Irish tour to the caves of Ballybunion. And when he once visited 
the inland village of Cheddar, in Somersetshire, he did not fail to 
examine one of the curious stalactite caverns there. 

This intense love of the sea, and all connected with it, Tenny- 
son was enabled to gratify by making his home beside it, when in 
1853 he became the possessor of Farringford, near Freshwater, in 
the Isle of Wight. From his windows he enjoyed a view of— 


“... The liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage-ring of the land,” 


and his favourite walks were along the Downs from Watcombe 
Bay to the Needles. In 1853 began a period of intimate com- 
munion with ocean, and anything unusual in its aspect would 
draw him to the waterside. 

“ Maud ” was written soon after his settling here, and contains 
several local sea pictures—or rather much sea-music, such as— 


“The scream of a maddened beach dragged down by the wave,” 


and the ‘enchanted moan” which the lover heard from the waves 
that flowed near his lonely cottage. The lovely description of 
the shell in the second part again reveals Tennyson in a charac- 
teristic sea-mood. He loved rambling along the shore, stopping 
now and then to examine sea-weed, anemones in the pools, fossils, 
and all curious marine creatures. Like his own fancy of Colum- 
bus in the “ Daisy” we picture hin— 


“Now pacing mute by ocean’s rim,” 
or watching the— 


“. ,. Orisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creaming spray.” 


_ He loved the— 


“Ourving beach—its wreaths of dripping green, 
Its pale pink shells.” 


Even at his later inland home of Aldworth, on Black Down near 
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Haslemere (he never forsook Farringford), he took a delight in his 
“one gray glimpse of sea,” mentioned in his “ Prologue,” addressed 
to General Hamley. 

Though the “ stillness of the central sea,” the tide “too full for 
sound or foam,” had a great attraction for Tennyson’s poetic 
fancy, yet on the whole the ocean predominates in his writings in 
its wilder, grander aspects of storm and tumult, “the broad-flung 
ship-wrecking roar,” the “rolling brine that breaks the coast.” 
When he visited Aberystwith in 1839 he was much disappointed 
with the sea there— 

“ A sea certainly to-day of a most lovely blue, but with scarce a ripple. 
Anything more unlike the old Homeric ‘ much-sounding’ sea I never saw. 
Yet the bay is said to be tempestuous. O for a good Mablethorpe 
breaker!” 


He moved on-to Barmouth, which he found— 


“A good deal prettier place than Aberystwith, a flat sand shore, a sea 
with breakers, looking Mablethorpe-like, and sand hills. . . .” 


This was the grand fascination of the ocean for him, the secret of 
his visits to Cornwall, his “wave-hunting” at Bude, and at 
Valencia in Ireland. In 1848 he wanted to stay alone at Bude, 
where he had heard the waves were larger than anywhere else on 
the British coast; he wanted to “go thither and be alone with 
God.” Both “on the thundering shores of Bude and Bos,” and 
at Valencia, he found what he sought, and at the latter place he 
conceived the fine idea elaborated in “Sea Dreams ”— 


“. ,.. Dead claps of thunder from within the cliffs 
Heard thro’ the living roar.” 


In his Cornish tour in 1848, even when he arrived in the dark, he 
was all eagerness to go to the sea immediately, and once at Bude 
had a bad fall in consequence, All through the poems we hear 
the roars of the Cornish, Irish and Lincolnshire waves, and are 
delighted with some ever-new aspect of their music and grandeur. 
But though Tennyson so loved the severer and more stirring | 
moods of ocean, his works reveal a wealth of loving observation of 
its calmer beauties. He shows a very intimate acquaintance with 
sea colouring, from the “sickly light” and “faintest sun-lights” 
of the great depths to all the varied play of the “ crisped,” 
“wrinkled” surface, and “dappled dimplings of the wave.” For 
him always “sweet is the colour of cove and cave.” In his 
Cornish tour in 1848, just alluded to, we find him noting and 
exulting in “the sea purple and green like a peacock’s neck,” 
“glorious grass-green monsters of waves,” and “ wave-rainbows,” 
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all faithfully reflected in his poems. He shows us the “full sea 
glazed with muffled moonlight”; the “tender curving lines of 
creaming spray”; the “greening gleam,” the “liquid azure 
bloom,” and the combination of the two colours in the beautiful 
simile in ‘‘ Geraint.” 


“...A splendid silk of foreign loom, 
Where like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 
Played into green.” 


Beyond the “ goodly hills of Somerset” he marked the “ white 
sails flying on the yellow sea.” He knows “ the incorporate blaze 
of sea and sky,” the “ floating isles of shade,” the “ zones of light 
and shade” so familiar to us all. Nor did he have ears only for 
the “thunders of the upper deep” and the “ roaring of the sea.” 
To all his readers comes, as to Mariana “came, a sound as of the 
sea”; the “deep moans sound with many voices,” “the voices 
of our universal sea.” He makes us listen, with him, to the 
“crisped sounds of wave,” the tide “ plashing” in low-browed 
caverns, and gives us such exquisite onomatopeic effects, as in 
the line from the “ Brook,”— 


“ By the long wash of Australasian seas,” 


reminding us of the Homeric rorvdroicBov Oardcons, and his 
favourite — 


“Universal ocean softly washing all her waters isles” 


in the second “ Locksley Hall.” When Tennyson speaks in “ In 
Memoriam” of Arthur Hallam’s last resting-place at Clevedon, 
by the Bristol Channel, he characteristically draws consolation 
from the fact that— 


“They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave.” 


One cannot help being struck by the frequency of references 
in Tennyson’s poetry to the gorgeous scenery of the tropical 
ocean. He always had a great longing for the “crimson seas,” 
and “bays with coloured sand,” alluded to in the lines from an 
early poem :— 

“You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, 
Within this region I subsist 
Whose spirits falter in the mist, 

And languish for the purple seas,” 


“T should like to hear from afar the deep roar of the Pacific,” he 
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once said; and to the strength of this passion he again testifies 
in a later poem :— 


TI once crazed for Jarger light 
In broader zones beyond the foam, 
But chaining fancy now at home 
Among the quarried downs of Wight.” 
—To Ulysses. 


The evidence of this passion is written large throughout his 
works. In “Enoch Arden,” “The Voyage,” “ Milton,” “ Mael- 
dune,” he gives us elaborate visions of the brilliance of the 
Southern seas—the “leagues of odour streaming far,” “the slant 
seas leaning on the mangrove copse,” above all in “ Enoch,” the 
“rich, ambrosial ocean-isle,” the blaze of light on the waters, the 
palms and ferns glowing in the “ scarlet shafts” of the sunrise. 
“Locksley Hall” contains another picture of the “ summer isles of 
Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea,” and once possessed 
the beautiful couplet :— 


“All about a summer ocean, leagues on leagues of golden calm, 
And within melodious waters, rolling round the knolls of palm,” 


which he omitted for fear of making the description too long. 

Tennyson was never destined to gratify this longing for the 
tropical ocean. A note by Mr. Palgrave in the “Life” tells us 
that it came upon him very strongly on his journey to Lisbon in 
1859, and he had a violent desire to push southward to Teneriffe. 
But its influence may be traced clearly throughout his poetical 
life, and has enriched us with the most beautiful and vivid 
descriptions of the isle-strewn ocean of the South to be found in 
literature. His gorgeous tropical early work, “Anacaona,” he 
would never publish, owing to some inaccuracies he discovered in 
the natural history of the poem. 

One concluding word on Tennyson as our national sea poet, 
who has sung the glories of that “island queen who sways tho 
floods and lands,” “compass’d by the inviolate sea.” He took 
pride in our island position, our long naval past, putting even into 
Boadicea’s mouth the majestic line— 


“Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shadow illimitable.” 


He exults in the fame of Nelson, and the fact of England’s wealth 
and power all bound up in the sea, and he rightly deprecated, 
with the Duke of Wellington, any neglect of her fleet, on which 
he saw that the whole Empire rested. The early sonnet on 
Buonaparte gives us the patriotic theme which is heard with 
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fuller treatment in the later poem of “The Fleet,” where he 
celebrates Nelson’s—. 


“... Isle, the mightiest ocean-power on earth, 
Our own fair isle, the lord of every sea:” 


and the same sentiment is appealed to in the stirring ballad of 
“The Revenge.” The poet’s love for his native island speaks 
strongly, too, in the expression of thanksgiving in the “ Welling- 
ton” Ode :— 


“Thank Him who isled us here and roughly set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers.” 


It breaks out again in English Wulfnoth’s pathetic lament in 
“ Harold,” that he— 


“. , . Shall see the dewy kiss of morn no more 
Make blush the maiden-white of our tall cliffs.” 


There is a cry from the poet’s heart in the words of the “ Tory 
member’s elder son” at the end of the “ Princess ”»— 


“. .. God bless the narrow seas, 
I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad.” 


But space forbids us to dwell longer on this striking and 
charming aspect of Tennyson’s poetry. He is not merely a 
describer of the countless beauties of sea and coast, not merely 
a close observer of Nature; but he enables one to feel all the 
mystery and romance, all the infinite poetic fascination of the 
ocsan. He makes an English heart thrill with the thought of 
that element to which we owe our safety, our imperial power, and 
commercial prosperity. All this he has done with a completeness 
and variety of expression to be found in no other poet. In many 
of his poems, in his favourite long metres, in the wave-like 
motion of his blank verse, there is much of that “ocean-roll of 
rhythm” which charmed him so in Virgil. Students of this 
aspect of Tennyson’s writings will be richly rewarded by a closer 
understanding of the most perfect of our modern poets. 


H. C. T. Franxum. 




















A Soul on Four Legs, 


Tue fire purred over the new-placed log like a kitten over a plate 
of fish. In the shadow of the broad mantel, Sybil sat upright 
and knitted. Denton, the colonel, and I, each in an easy chair, 
with our feet stretched out to the blaze, lay back and smoked, and 
watched the twinkle of the firelight reflected in Denton’s pewters 
ranged on the old black table, and were content. 

Nell, the spaniel, wished to share our comfort as she had 
shared the day’s tramp. From time to time there came a ten- 
tative scratch and a wistful snuffle through the bottom crack of 
the door. The noise seemed to make the colonel uneasy. He 
was not given to nerves as a rule, so his irritability moved me to 
a mild surprise, the most vigorous form of emotion of which I was 
capable at that moment. 

A more than usually energetic scratch loosed the door hasp, 
and Nell crept into the room apologetically, her body twisted 
into an interrogation point with the fervency of her entreaty to 
be allowed to stay. 

“Get out, you brute!” said Denton; but he was too lazy to 
enforce the order. Nell threw herself on the mercy of the gentler 
sex, and took refuge at Sybil’s feet. 

“It is a little bit of heaven to Nell,” I said, watching the 
appreciative blinks she bestowed on the fire. 

“She’s right to get it while she can,” growled Denton. “ Ac- 
cording to the clergy she won’t get much hereafter.” 

Nell seemed hurt at this uncalled-for reminder, and sought for 
sympathy with her head on Sybil’s knee. 

“T don’t believe it, darling,” comforted Sybil, “noIdon’t. I 
know you have a little soul somewhere, and it is looking out of 
your eyes now.” 

I was going to say that many men would take Nell’s risks of 
a future heaven, given her present one of Sybil’s pettings, but I 
didn’t. I proffered instead— 
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“Someone said that heaven was a fiction to console people for 
the injustice of this world. If so, surely dogs, cats and horses 
should have the firmest faith in a future life. They get the least 
out of the present.” 

“ And donkeys?” murmured Denton, sleepily. 

“ And donkeys,” repeated Sybil defiantly, “ why not donkeys?” 

“And rats and mice and such small deer,” quoted Denton ; 
then extending his catalogue, “and frogs and snails and black- 
beetles and spiders. Where are you going to stop?” 

“T draw the line at insects,” said Sybil, loftily. “I—I don’t 
know about mice.” 

“T never mentioned insects,’ said Denton severely, “ your 
natural history needs repolishing. However, it seems it is a 
question of legs. Even then I fail to see your argument. Given 
a soul on two legs and a soul on four, why not a soul on six, eight, 
ten, or even a hundred? Oolonel, what are you thinking of?” 

“A soul on four legs,” said the colonel slowly, staring at the 
fire. 

“A story, good!” said Denton, re-settling himself in his chair. 
“Go ahead, colonel! ” 

“Well,” said the colonel, shamefacedly, “it concerns my boy 
Harry.” 

The firelight revealed a smile on the faces of his audience. 
“My boy Harry ” was as inevitable in the colonel’s conversation 
as the head of Charles I. in Mr. Dick’s memorial. I have known 
men bet that they would talk for twenty minutes with the colonel 
without recurring to this all-engrossing subject: I have never 
known any one win. Calverley of the Engineers had a near 
chance one time. He kept the conversation rigorously on the 
seismography of Upper Burmah, and was bringing the job to a 
triumphant close when the colonel said, “ And talking of earth- 
quakes reminds me of that thunderstorm last year, when my boy 
Harry——” so we smiled, just a little, and were interested, for 
the colonel could spin a yarn if he chose. He was not in a hurry 
this evening. He sat looking at the fire for a long time before 
he spoke, 

“T remember so well, when, as a little chap down with the 
measles, I electrified my aunt, who was coaxing me with some 
small dainty, by feebly stipulating that all the sponge cake and 
jellies that I refused might be credited to me for some future 
date when I should be in a condition to do them justice. I could 
not help thinking of that incident when my baby son and I took 
possession of my inheritance, Cranston Manor. A year before 
it would have been a godsend to my wife.and myself, and nothing 
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would have been dearer to her heart than to have gone with me 
through our new domain planning improvements. But in that 
year I had laid my wife to rest in the shadow of a little northern 
church, and came south with a puny baby of four years old to 
carry out alone and half-heartedly the plans we had so often made 
together. 

“The manor was not of great size. The outlying fields and 
farms had long ago been disposed of, and I only possessed about 
six acres of ground attached to a small home farm, and the manor 
house itself. 

“This was a gaunt greystone building with ‘Ichabod’ writ 
large upon it. There had at one time been a park; now the 
high road ran to within hailing distance of the windows. There 
had been an ornamental lake, created from a small stream which 
flowed at the foot of the garden. Now the lake was an unwhole- 
some-looking marsh, dull green and cheerless on the brightest 
day, and in the evening covering itself with an unhealthy malaria- 
breeding mist. Little wonder that my first impulse on arriving 
was to return hastily to the station and book again to our York- 
shire village. 

“But it had been my uncle’s wish that I should become the 
orthodox landed proprietor, and so I did to the best of my ability. 
Horses I flattered myself I knew as much about as any man in 
the neighbourhood. I learnt sufficient about agriculture to hold 
my tongue when farmers talked, and to be perpetually despondent 
with regard to the crops. AlsoI began my initiation into the 
duties of the squirearchy by undertaking to walk a puppy of the 
——shire hounds. There had always been a puppy walked at 
Cranston, so Benson the coachman told me, and it was not for 
me to set convention at nought. Besides, I was glad of the little 
beast. I took a real interest in his condition, and found myself 
looking forward to the puppy show with an excitement which I 
thought I should never feel again. He was a good beast, with a 
solemn head, an inconsequential tail, and paws which made him 
look like a child in his father’s boots. He did us all a world of 
good. I have said that he made me take an interest in things. He 
also made me take walks, and that is something to boast of with 
an Anglo-Indian. But the greatest wonder was his effect on little 
Harry. The boy was puny and listless. He lacked companion- 
ship; but within a week of Sympathy’s advent he was brisk and 
interested, and could always be bribed to take his food by per- 
mission to give Sympathy a biscuit when he had finished. The 
dog’s devotion to the boy was something pathetic. He seemed to 
recognise his weakness and yet acknowledge his right of rule, as 
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an old soldier might do homage to his baby chief. He mounted 
guard over the child to the exclusion of the nursemaid. I myself 
have seen him driving the boy back from the path leading down 
to the marshy pool, as a sheepdog may drive a stray lamb back to 
the fold. 

“With the companionship of Sympathy the Manor began to 
seem more cheerful, so much so, indeed, that I felt quite annoyed 
at being called up to London on business. But there was con- 
solation in the fact that I could be back before the puppy-show. 
I satisfied myself of that, and started. 

“However, three weeks in London have great effect upon 
bucolic tastes, especially if recently acquired. As I drove up on 
the evening of my return, the house looked more depressing, 
more gloomy than ever. It was late when I arrived. I had 
given orders that no one should sit up for me, so I hastily ate 
some supper and went to bed. 

“TI slept, and dreamt of Sympathy. The dog pervaded my 
dreams. I could hear him whining, growling, scratching, till 
the noise (how noisy one’s dreams can be!) woke me, I am 
usually a good sleeper, and it was disconcerting to find myself 
awake at dead of night. I turned and tossed, tossed and turned 
again, and finally settled down to a drowsy slumber, when—yes, 
there was something, something breathing under the door, 
whining, scratching, moaning. I lay motionless till the noise 
rose to a howl which only a foxhound can give. It was 
Sympathy! I said something, got out of bed, lit a candle, and 
flung the door wide. Not a sign, Not a sound. The dog had 
gone. I returned to bed, wide awake, and the dog returned to 
the attack. I roused up once more, and this time ran down the 
passage. I now thought I could hear the dog in front of me, 
though nowhere could I see him. ‘I will go as far as Harry’s 
room,’ I thought, and did so, chiefly to prove to myself that the 
shivers I experienced were due to cold and not to cowardice. 
The nursery door stood open. 

“<The dog will frighten the child,’ I thought, and going down 
the passage I entered the room and made for his bed. It was 
empty. Then ensued a panic. I woke the nurse, who in turn 
aroused the house with her cries. We hunted high and low, but 
nowhere could the child be found. After an exhaustive search 
we reached the dining-room, and I was leaning in despair against 
the window when I heard a distant howl. Sympathy again. If 
the dog had got in, could not the boy get out? The door had 
been unlatched for my return, he might have even left before I 
came, I sprang forward. 
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“¢ James, come with me, the boy must be in the garden; the 
dog will show us the way.’ 

“<The dog, sir?’ said the man, puzzled. 

“Yes, Sympathy,’ I replied; ‘he roused me first, it must have 
been to tell me, come quickly.’ 

“James was more perturbed than seemed necessary. He 
muttered something about getting Benson, and disappeared. I 
followed towards the coachman’s lodge, and met them returning, 
James with white face and trembling voice, Benson impassive 
as usual, 

“<«Tve ’eard tell on such things,’ he was saying. ‘’E won’t do 
you no harm, you gomeril, even if——_ here y’are, sir,’ he broke 
off, as I came up. 

“ «Have you seen the dog?’ I asked. 

“«T told yer so!’ gasped James, and backed behind the 
coachman. 

“«Don’t yer be a fool now,’ muttered the latter. ‘You thought 
you ’eard him, sir?’ to me. 

“No thought about it. It was he who roused me up; he’s 
not in the stable?’ 

“«T'll take my Bible oath to that,’ said Benson, with unnecessary 
conviction, and James giggled hysterically. ‘Look ’ere, sir, you 
go on a little way and call; the dog’ll come if he wants you.’ 

“JT went on, cursing myself for a fool to be wasting precious 
minutes on a mere chance while my boy’s life might be in danger ; 
but still it was a chance. I whistled. Silence. Then again— 
yes, in front, on the lower terrace. ‘Come on!’I shouted. The 
men joined me. The noise was rapidly receding down the 
garden. 

“© D’you see im, sir?’ gasped Benson, trotting behind me. 

“No, but you can’t mistake the direction of that noise. He’s 
leading us somewhere.’ James, who followed, began to mutter 
prayers to himself, parrot-like, never reaching the end. His 
voice broke occasionally in an hysterical squeak. I turned and 
silenced him angrily. It was difficult enough to hear the dog as 
it was. Why, oh why couldn’t the brute come back to me? But 
no! he was always ahead, his voice sounding faintly on the night 
wind. Never had my domains seemed large before; now they 
stretched into a wilderness. At last the garden fence was 
reached. The dog was on the other side. 

“<Tt’s the pool, sir!’ cried Benson, and set off at a rnn. 

“*Not that way,’ I shouted. ‘The north end! Can’t you 
hear the dog?’ 

“The sound seemed now to come from a stationary point at 
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the north side of the pool, where water and ground were separated 
by a neutral territory of marsh. How we splashed and scrambled 
and swore, covering ourselves with black mud, our only light the 
uncertain glimmer of Benson’s lantern! It was too faint, indeed, 
to have helped us to see the child. I preferred to be guided by 
the dog’s voice, now every minute clearer. But yet there was no 
dog, no child, no—yes! What was that? I caught another 
sound, above or rather through the hound’s cries, a sound 
rising up from below my very feet—the whimper of a frightened 
child. 

“T need not tell you how Benson galloped for the doctor, or of 
the remedies we employed to keep life in the half-frozen little 
body. The exposure and the fright might well have killed a 
stronger frame, but he pulled through; and his subsequent 
illness has nothing to do with my story. It was late next 
morning before I found time to get round to the stables to bestow 
a word on Sympathy. I looked into his kennel. The dog was 
not there, so I went on to the coach-house, where I found Benson 
washing down the dog-cart. I asked for the dog rather hesi- 
tatingly ; I was fool enough to be ashamed of showing gratitude 
toa dumb creature. I can see Benson now, as he stood wringing 
an objectionable cloth, and punctuating each remark with a twist 
which sent the black drops thudding to the ground. 

“¢T’m sure I’m sorry, sir,’ he said. ‘ Would ’ave told you last 
night, honly you came late, and, thinks I, I'll wait till morning. 
Not but it wasn’t a good thing as things turned out; and they 
do say as ’ow there may be something in it. Now the dog ’e was 
rare fond of Master ’Arry, ’e was.’ 

“*Was?’I repeated. It seemed the only intelligible word I 
could get hold of. 

“*Was, sir; and sorry Iam to say it. Fits, sir. ’Ad to shoot 
im the day afore you came back.’ 

“Now I knew why James had been scared, and why I, [ 
alone had heard the dog. He was dead—had been dead for 
twenty-four hours when he came to fetch me, to take help to my 
little son.” 

The Colonel had finished his story, but none of us spoke. 
The fire was dying out, and the ashes fell with a tinkle in the 
grate. Nell stirred and whimpered in her sleep. The Colonel 
broke the silence. 

“You say dogs have no souls. Then how did dead Sympathy 
come back to help his living master? As for heaven, well, 
sorry for my boy Harry if Sympathy isn’t there to welcome 

im,” 
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For answer, Denton lunged at the fire with the poker, scattering 
the smouldering embers and raising a shower of sparks. A flicker 
of light shot up once more from the displaced log. 

“It’s a good story, Colonel! I grant you the dog. Will any 
lady or gentleman present kindly take up the cause of the 
centipede ?” 

Frep VANE. 
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A Sporting-Man of the Cighteenth Century. 


Dr. Conan Dove, in his novel of “ Rodney Stone,” has elected 
his readers into Watier’s Club without payment of entrance fee or 
annual subscription, and has freely introduced them to the dis- 
tinguished characters who thronged its rooms, and to the principal 
patrons of the sports of the period. Among the figures which 
cross the pages of his novel are Sir John Lade and the jade whom 
he made his wife. His “magnificent team of four coal-black 
horses” is driven into the Pavilion grounds by the baronet 
himself, “a rough-looking, middle-aged fellow in an old weather- 
stained cape,” squirting the juice of the tobacco from between his 
teeth as well as any coachman who started from the Bull and 
Mouth at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. By his side sits Lady Lade, a 
“dainty little woman,” known to the fast people of the day as 
Letty Lade, who could in swearing put to the blush any of the 
soldiers who had served in Flanders. ‘One of the richest men 
and best whips in England” was Sir John Lade, baronet, and his 
wife was a match for him with either the tongue or the ribbons. 
It was he who wagered that the four horses in his coach should 
run to London against the pair of “half thorough-bred half 
Cleveland bay” mares in the curricle of Sir Charles Tregellis, and 
it was Lady Lade who, when his horses were being passed, drew 
the haunch of the black leader across the wheel of the curricle. 
Who was Sir John Lade, and how did he come by his wealth ? 
The family of Lade, or Ladd, for several generations dwelt in 
Kent, and their chief place of abode was at Barham, a parish 
situate a few miles from Canterbury on the road to Dover, and 
now unknown save from the broad expanse of Barham downs, 
One of their number, Robert Lade, originally a member of Staple 
Inn, the picturesque old retreat on the south side of Holborn, was 
admitted at Gray’s Inn in November, 1610; became Recorder of 
Canterbury, and was of sufficient importance in this world to get 
his coat of arms confirmed by Sir William Segar, the “ Garter” of 
his day. He married Maria Lovelace of that city, and by this 
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alliance became, though distantly, a relation of Lovelace, the poet 
and Cavalier. Thomas Lade, the second son of another member 
of this race settled in the lonely parish of Warbleton, about twelve 
miles north of Eastbourne, and it is with his descendants that our 
narrative is concerned. He married Mary Nutt, a Sussex woman 
from Mayes in Selmeston, at the foot of the South downs near 
Firle beacon. Her father was John Nutt, patron and parson of 
Berwick in Sussex, and also rector of Bexhill in that county. 

The fifth and youngest son of this couple was John Lade, who 
was born about 1661, and at an early age was sent into the busy 
world to make his fortune in trade. His career is a striking 
instance of the success of a youth from the country, full ot 
energy and perseverance, and by his assiduity building up a 
fortune which he hoped to transmit to a long line of collateral 
descendants. 

He settled in Southwark, and a greater contrast to his home 
amid the Sussex woods could hardly have been selected. The 
streets of Southwark formed the great highway into London from 
the south of England, for it was only by passing through them 
that the solitary bridge over the Thames could be reached. The 
chief brewing establishments that supplied the inhabitants of 
London with their strong drink were situate within its borders 
and the parish swarmed with inns. It was from “the Tabard, 
faste by the Belle” that the Canterbury pilgrims of Chaucer met 
on their journey, and it was with “the ale of Southwark” that 
the Miller of his creation was drunk, Another inn of Southwark 
known by the name of the “Ram’s Head” was once the property 
of Sir John Fastolfe, and from the “Bear,” that overlooked the 
river, the Duke of Richmond stole away Ja belle Stewart. These 
were but a tithe of the drinking-places in the by-ways and alleys 
of Southwark, and among the more famous of the others were the 
“ White Hart,” the “Christopher,” and the “Goat.” Their history 
and that of many others of hardly less notoriety, is written in the 
“Inns of Old Southwark,” by Rendle and Norman. 

John Lade was but a boy of fourteen when he arrived at South- 
wark, and he lived there until extreme old age, his home being 
at 3 Crown Court, in the Borough. The business to which he was 
introduced was also that of brewing, and the brewhouse must 
have been near Maid or Maiden Lane, Bankside, and not far from 
London Bridge, for it is noted by Concanen and Morgan, in their 
History of Southwark, that “when the prison in Maid Lane was 
destroyed, old Sir John Ladd began the buildings which supplied 
its place.” lLadd’s cottages are marked on the map of 1746 as at 
the back of Maid Lane and adjoining Pie or Pike garden. Like 
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his rivals in the trade, he, after a labour of many years, “ raised 
a very considerable fortune, which by his prudent management he 
greatly increased.” Lade allied himself with the Whig interest, 
and through his support of that party in the State became the 
recipient of especial honours. 

Before the Reform Bill of 1832, the parliamentary constituency of 
Southwark was one of the most independent in the kingdom. Its 
representatives were, for the first hundred years after the Restora- 
tion, the leading men of commerce in the district. It then soared 
higher in its aims, and returned such men as Tierney and Sir 
Robert Wilson. The chief question in dispute during the elections 
between 1688 and 1705 was, whether the right of voting was 
limited to residents paying scot and lot, or whether it could 
be exercised by the inhabitants at large. The point was of con- 
siderable importance to the candidates for the representation of 
the Borough, for if the latter contention could be justified before a 
committee of the House of Commons, all the inmates of the 
numerous prisons of Southwark were entitled to the franchise. 
The name of John Lade first comes before us in the politics of 
this borough in 1695. He supported two candidates against Sir 
George Meggott, who had petitioned on an undue return, and he 
testified that Meggott had boasted, on the day of election, of 
possessing sufficient friends (whether he was returned at the 
poll or not) to bring him into the House, and had offered to bet 
£500 upon it. This petition was declared frivolous and vexatious, 
and Meggott thereupon prosecuted Lade and another at the assizes 
for their evidence. Lade’s conduct was subsequently voted by the 
House of Commons a breach of privilege, and he was taken into 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-arms. 

At the election of 1702 Lade was himself a candidate for the 
borough, and he petitioned that through a riot many of the electors 
were disabled from voting in his favour. It came out that ten or 
more of the draymen of Charles Cox, a brewer and one of the 
candidates, “ who were distinguished by grey hats with ribbands,” 
joined with the servants of Mr. Malyn, his brother-in-law, in 
driving Lade’s voters from the polling-place (St. Margaret’s Hill) 
and thus hindering them from recording their votes. The poll 
was closed early in the day, and Cox and Cholmley were declared 
to have been elected. The House resolved that there had been 
“great tumults and riots” caused by their servants, that the right 
of voting was vested in the inhabitants paying scot and lot, and 
that Cox and his colleague had not been duly chosen. A new 
writ was issued, but Cox with Cholmley were again elected. 

Lade was a candidate for Southwark in 1710, but once more he 
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wooed the constituency in vain. In 1713 he carried the election for 
the first time, and although it was declared void, on a second poll 
he won it again. He was re-elected in January 1714-5, beaten 
at the general election of 1722, but returned at a by-vacancy in 
January 1723-4. The statement on his monument at Warbleton, 
that he was “five times chosen member of Parliament for the 
borough of Southwark,” appears wanting in accuracy. 

For some years Lade seems to have been a little king at South- 
wark, The grandiloquent epitaph which his heir inscribed to his 
memory records that “he was a Justice of the Peace for more 
than 30 years for the counties of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, and 
Middlesex, and one of the Deputy Lieutenants of the borough of 
Southwark and of the Lieutenancy of the City of London.” When 
the condition of the ecclesiastical courts and the enormity of the 
fees which the officials wrung from the suitors appearing before 
them attracted public attention, he was one of the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the abuses, and in 1736 he became 
a director of the South Sea Company. In 1710, when he was 
bent on consolidating his interest in the parish of St. Saviour's, 
he was the warden charged with the care of its famous bells. The 
vestry seems to have been under his control, being ruled by a 
little inner group in his interest. One of the chronicles of the 
Borough of Southwark stigmatises it as “a corrupt select vestry,” 
and adds that “a kind of parish revolution in 1730 got rid of Lade 
and his people” ; the proper explanation of which no doubt is that 
the opposite side in politics got the upper hand. For many years 
he was a Governor of St. Thomas’s Hospital at Southwark, and his 
name is the sixth in order among the executors of Guy, the 
founder of Guy’s Hospital. Lade’s greatest honour in life was the 
baronetcy which was conferred on him in March 1731. He thus 
became the first Sir John Lade, and by a special remainder the 
dignity descended to his great-nephew John, third and youngest 
son of John Whitehorne of Jamaica, who had married the old man’s 
niece, Elizabeth Lade. The youth changed his name to Lade, and 
was the second Sir John Lade, baronet. 

The first Sir John dwelt, when in the country, in the fine old 
mansion of Cralle, the ancient home of the family of that name, 
in the parish of Warbleton, and had gradually acquired consider- 
able property in the county. By 1724 “John Lade of South- 
wark” was of sufficient importance as a landowner to have his 
arms delineated, with those of the other gentry, in Richard 
Budgen’s ‘Survey of Sussex.’ At his death on 30th July, 1740, 
he directed by his will (a document of enormous length with a 
codicil of almost equal extent) that his body should be buried in 
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the vault of Warbleton Church, but the cost was not to exceed 
the sum of £100. These directions were duly observed, and he 
was buried there on 9th August, 1740. The rich old bachelor 
had intended that young John Whitchorne, for whom he had 
obtained the reversion of the baronetcy, should be his heir, but 
when the time came for the disposition of his property, his 
intentions “for good reasons” (as the codicil declares) were 
altered. ‘The second baronet, who was “first lieutenant in 
Fraser’s Marines,’ got nothing under the will but the paltry 
sum of twenty shillings a week, and this was only to be paid on 
condition that he surrendered certain copyholds within three 
months of his great-uncle’s death. The disappointed youth died 
on 12th February, 1747, and his widow died on 7th September, 
1751; on 10th September she was buried at Old St. Pancras. 
There had been no issue, and so the title became extinct. Baronet 
No. 2 thus passes out of our ken. 

The old man’s intentions with respect to the endowment of the 
baronetcy had been cruelly frustrated while he was yet alive, and 
within seven years after his death the title itself, which had been 
the goal of his ambition, passed out of existence. His will and 
the codicil demonstrate his determination that there should be 
no such failure in the settlement of his wealth. He left his 
property in trust (1) for John Inskip (grandson of his eldest 
brother, through his daughter Philadelphia, who was married 
to John Inskip, a yeoman of Uckfield) and his heir male; (2) for 
another niece, Ann Nutt and her issue male; (3) for his cousin, 
Charles Whitehorne and his sons. By the codicil the descent was 
enlarged, for it was arranged that after the decease of John 
Inskip, and in default of heirs male, the property should go to 
Ann Nutt, her sons and daughters; secondly to the daughters 
of John Inskip, and lastly to another niece, Rebecca, wife of 
George Robinson of Jamaica, and any sons and daughters whom 
she might bear by any other husband than George Robin- 
son. A pleasant arrangement this for George Robinson and his 
children! One common injunction was imposed on the whole of 
these relations—the fortunate recipient of the property was to take 
the name of Lade. 

John Inskip came into possession of the bulk of the old man’s 
estate, and, in compliance with the will, changed his patro- 
nymic to Lade. He it was who erected the stately mural 
monument in Warbleton Church, with its carefully-balanced 
periods testifying that his benefactor was a friend to “the 
established Church, yet without acrimony to Dissenters,” and 
that although “he lived in party times, he could never be biassed 
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against his judgment, either by place, power or honour, but as 
a true Englishman despised all for what he thought the good of 
his country.” The choice of the legatee was creditable to the 
old man’s judgment, for no slur rests on the fair name of the 
inheritor of his wealth. 

In April, 1754, this John Lade, then “ of Hendley, in Dorset,” 
was sent to the House of Commons, no doubt in return for a 
good round sum of money, as member for the Cornish borough 
of Camelford, and his colleague was Samuel Martin, who 
fought the duel with Wilkes. Two years later he married Ann 
(“ Ann” is the Christian name given in her husband’s will and in 
the registers of Warbleton, but in most of the books of reference 
it is given as “ Mary”) Thrale, daughter of Ralph Thrale and sister 
of Henry Thrale, immortalised as the friend of Johnson. It was 
a good match in the eyes of the world, for it consolidated the 
brewing interest in Southwark, and it was probably a match of 
mutual inclination, for the lady was “eminent for personal 
beauty,” and had been educated by her father “quite in a high 
style.” Moreover, her husband, in a will as short as his uncle’s 
was long, left his estate, with the exception of a bequest to his 
father, absolutely to his “beloved wife, Lady Ann Lade” and 
appointed her sole executrix. She was a very “large woman,” 
and as she stood six feet high without her shoes, would have been 
remarkable for her height even in these days. 

Dr. Johnson used to jest on her appearance, making very merry 
over a bandeau which she wore much to his disapproval; but the 
doctor was devoted to Mrs. Thrale, and that lady was petite in 
appearance and with corresponding briskness of manner. In 
March, 1758, Lade, then of St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
and of Warbleton, was created a baronet, and thus became the 
third Sir John Lade. Life seemed full of happiness for a man 
so endowed with wealth and honours, but a few months later he 
broke his leg by a fall from his horse in hunting. The limb had 
to be amputated, mortification ensued, and the third Sir John 
Lade died on 21st April, 1759. Within less than nineteen years 
three baronets of that name had passed away, and again no John 
Lade was left on the earth. 

At the time of Sir John’s death no child had been born to him, 
and it seemed probable that the baronetcy had again become 
extinct, and that the estates would pass, in accordance with the 
will of the rich old uncle, to another of his relations. But the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1759 contained the announcement : 
“1 August. Relict of Sir John Lade, Bt., of a son and heir, 
who is immediately entitled to a very large estate,” 
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The boy, who was of course christened John, was placed under 
the ward of his uncle, Henry Thrale, and was often an inmate 
of his house at Southwark and his better-known residence at 
Streatham. By this means he attracted the notice of Dr. Johnson, 
and his name is of frequent occurrence in the letters and lives of 
the doctor. The youth never could have been a desirable visitor 
of the family, but there were reasons for his favourable reception 
at the Thrales’, The “Earl of Gravesend and Rosherville” in 
Thackeray’s novel of ‘ Pendennis’ could not quarrel with Mr. Foker, 
senior, on account of the delinquencies of the young Foker, “as 
there had been many private transactions [between the Earl and 
old Foker| producing an exchange of bank cheques from Mr. Foker, 
and autographs from the Earl himself, with the letters I O U 
written over his illustrious signature.” So, in their hour of 
pecuniary distress, through the high price of grain and other 
causes, the Thrales appealed to the wealthy widow and relation 
for aid, and Lady Lade advanced for their assistance the sum 
of £5000. 

Dr. Johnson, who loved arithmetic and knew its value in every- 
day life, said once to Lady Lade: “ Let your boy learn arithmetic, 
dear madam. He will not then be a prey to every rascal which 
this town swarms with; teach him the value of money and how 
to reckon it. Ignorance to a wealthy lad of one-and-twenty is 
only so much fat to a sick sheep; it just serves to call the rooks 
about him.” At the same time he observed that a mind un- 
furnished with subjects in which it took interest and with 
materials for thought must lapse into decay: “It is in the 
state of a mill without grist.” The advice was no doubt ex- 
cellent, but the rooks had their fill before many years were out. 
In the autumn of 1773, at the close of a long letter to Mrs. 
Thrale from Skye, the doctor sent his compliments to “Jack,” 
and about the same period of 1777, when young Lade was 
eighteen years old, and was believed to be dying of consumption, 
the condition of the youth, and the state of the widow if she lost 
the estate through the death of her son, often troubled the 
doctor. Again and again does he revert to the subject (‘ Letters,’ 
II., 28, 29, 34 and 38), at one time in pity for the widow; at 
another to suggest ‘a warmer climate and a clearer air” for the 
youth, and then to point out that if Jack “ holds life to one-and- 
twenty, he will probably live on; for his constitution, if it does 
not grow weaker, will become firmer.” 

One day when Dr. Johnson was crooning over the fire in the 
drawing-room at Streatham, young Lade, whose character was 
pretty well known to the doctor by this time, broke the silence 
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by calling out, “Mr. Johnson, would you advise me to marry?” 
“Sir,” roared the doctor, in a very angry tone, “I would advise 
no man to marry who is not likely to propagate understanding,” 
and with this crushing reply abruptly left the room. No sooner 
had he closed the door than repentance followed. He returned, 
and drawing his chair among the astounded occupants of the 
room, delivered a dissertation on the married state, “ useful, 
elegant, founded on the true knowledge of human life, and 
adorned with beauty of sentiment.” It was wasted on Jack 
Lade. 

Lade came of age on 1st August, 1780, and the festivities given 
in his honour were duly chronicled in the London papers of the 
day. Athis seat at Stanwell, or Staines, open house was kept, and 
great numbers of fashionable people hastened from London to 
partake “of a good entertainment.” At night there was a ball, 
and the company broke up “ with a grand piece of fireworks, 
illuminations and other demonstrations of joy.” A champétre— 
to use the language of the Gazetteer on 7th August—was given 
at Lewisham by Charles Johns, “a wealthy farmer and fell- 
monger.” The tent was fixed in a meadow, and the surrounding 
trees were adorned with lamps and festoons of flowers. In front 
of the tent the name of Sir John Lade was shown in lamps of 
various colours. The company supped to the strain of music. At 
ten there were fireworks, and after some hours of dancing, the 
ladies went home at three in the morning. One thousand people 
in addition to the guests, the principal inhabitants of the place, 
were present, and all pronounced it the best entertainment ever 
given at Lewisham. 

Johnson enclosed to Mrs. Thrale a “ short song of congratulation ” 
which was not to be shown to anyone, but was to be read with 
candour. Fourteen years afterwards she inserted the lines in 
the first volume of her ‘ British Synonymy,’ pp. 359, 360, with the 
prefatory words: “They never yet were printed, I believe.” It 
was “one of the author’s first essays in that way of writing and 
a beginner is always to be treated with tenderness.” (‘ Letters,’ 
II., 191, 192). The verses were through life a favourite with the 
old man; a fortnight before his death he recited them “ with 
great spirit,” prefacing the repetition with the statement that 
he had never repeated the song “but once since he composed it 
and had given but one copy of it.” It consisted of seven stanzas 
of four lines, beginning with the words : 


“Long expected one-and-twenty, 
Lingering year at length is flown.” 
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It then pointed out that Lade was “loosened from the minor’s 
tether,” and was “ free to mortgage or to sell,” ironically advised 
him to call to his side the “Betseys, Kates, and Jennies,” and 
to be lavish of “his grandsire’s guineas,” no matter whether 
“guardian, friend, or mother” warned him of his danger. The 
verses were only too prophetic of the career of the fourth 
baronet. 

Two years before this date, Miss Burney paid her first visit to 
Streatham, and made the acquaintance of the “mountainous” 
Lady Lade, or Ladd. The visitor had at first a strong prejudice, 
probably inspired by the sprightly Mrs. Thrale, against the 
wealthy widow; but it was soon rubbed off on closer inspection, 
for her new acquaintance was found to possess some drollery 
“when she lays aside her dignity and stateliness, and is very 
fond of jocoseness, to which she contributes her part.” The fair 
Fanny Burney had not been many days in the family of the 
Thrales before her host was desirous of disposing of her in 
marriage “to Sir J—— L——’” (Diary, I., 79), as he knew that 
his nephew required the controlling hand of a steady and in- 
telligent wife. Fanny was formed “to draw a husband to herself, 
by her humour when gay, and her good sense when serious,” and 
Fanny was to be endowed with a good bagful of the grandsire’s 
guineas, Such dreams, like most fancies of old men as to the 
marriage of their wards, soon vanished into air. The idea was 
not, however, at once dispelled from the minds of the habitués at 
Streatham ; for a month later Dr. Johnson himself broke “ through 
the rules of decorum, and proposed a match for Miss Burney. ‘I 
therefore nominate Sir JI-—— L——.’” 

A fuller picture of Lady Lade, the dowager Lady Lade she was 
soon to be, is drawn for us by Miss Burney in November of this same 
year 1778. It deepens the old characteristics and reveals some 
new traits of character. She was tall and stout, as we already 
know, and with an air of “ mingled dignity and haughtiness, both 
of which,” as the reader has previously been informed, “ wear off 
in conversation.” In the manners of the world she was well 
trained, but they could not conceal a deficiency in knowledge, and 
although she dressed “very youthful and gaily, and attends to 
her person with no little complacency,” her pink ribbons sat 
upon her as awkwardly as her liveliness of manner. Lady Lade 
had been very handsome, but in 1778 Fanny Burney pronounced 
her “ quite ugly,” a harsh censure, and one probably not acquiesced 
in by others, for the diarist goes on to qualify it by the admission 
“at least, she has a sort of face I like not.” Dr. Johnson, pre- 
sumably for Mrs. Thrale’s sake, treated her ladyship at times with 
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scant courtesy. On one occasion her showiness of dress attracted 
his notice, and he “ broke out aloud with this quotation : 


“With patches, paint and jewels on, 
Sure Phyllis is not twenty-one; 
But if at night you Phyllis see, 
The dame at least is forty-three.” 


But the lady took it very good-naturedly, and her serenity of 
disposition heightens our appreciation of her qualities. 

As soon as Sir John Lade came of age (1st August 1780), the 
vultures that hover over society scented their prey from afar. He 
lost no time in showing his tastes, for, without any delay, he was 
elected a member of the Jockey Club, and rode a horse called 
“ Adonis” for a Jockey Club plate. In both riding and driving 
he was an adept, and the speed of the horses in his phaeton was 
poetically said to have excelled that of Icarus. His skill as a 
whip was such that he made a bet to drive the off-wheels of his 
coach over a sixpenny bit, and pulled off the stakes. He could 
ride either horse or mule. Tregonwell Frampton, the squire from 
Dorset, immortalised as “the father of the Turf,” rode matches at 
Newmarket of mules against horses from 1713 to 1726, and the 
mules did not always obtain an allowance in weight. These 
races lapsed into desuetude until they were revived by Lade, who 
rode his own mules. His most famous match was, however, on 
horseback. It took place at Newmarket in November, 1792, for 
300 guineas a side, when Sir John was mounted on Clifden and 
the young Duke of Bedford on Dragon. The horses were five 
years old, fifteen stone each, the run was over the Beacon course, 
4 miles 1 furlong and 138 yards in length, and the young Duke 
carried off the bet. 

The Prince of Wales visited Brighton for the first time on 
7th September, 1783, when he paid a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland and stayed eleven days. He came again 
next July, when Major Hanger, the notorious “George,” and Sir 
John Lade were his companions. Horses were his delight for 
many years, and this affection led him to court an especial 
intimacy with Lade, who in the height of his prosperity was the 
private adviser, and in the days of adversity was the paid 
“gentleman coachman,” of the young prince. Every patron 
of the turf had his peculiar taste in horseflesh, and “ nothing 
but a dark, black-legged bay” was harnessed to the carriages of 
this sprig of royalty. The horses were selected after the most 
patient investigation by Lade, and his own “four bays and 
harlequin postilion liveries formed a team only very little inferior 
to those over which he held sway at the Pavilion stables” (Druid’s 
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‘Post and Paddock’). Charles Finch, next brother to the then 
Earl of Aylesford, and a noted whip about 1780, used to drive his 
coach and four in the disguise of a livery great coat; but Lade and 
others appeared before the world from the box seat in their true 
colours. 

In the Badminton volume on driving Lade’s name is associated 
with that of Count D’Orsay as having suggested many improve- 
ments in the construction of carriages, the result of “their own 
use of carriages and acquaintance with the work required.” In 
this respect they followed the lead of the Prince-Regent. 

The woman whom Sir John Lade married was even moro 
remarkable than the baronet himself. She was commonly known 
as Mrs. Smith, but her real name was Letitia Darby, and the 
death of her nephew, Captain Frederick J. Darby of the 10th 
Light Dragoons, is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1809, 
part 1, p. 183. Her birth took place in the unsavoury thorough- 
fare of Lewknor’s Lane, in St. Giles’s parish, and she was at one 
time a servant in Broad Street. Her first alliance was with the 
notorious criminal, John Rann, commonly known as “ Sixteen- 
stringed Jack,” and on his death at Tyburn she passed into the 
establishment of the Duke of York. 

An accomplished whip and a skilled horsewoman, she regularly 
attended the Windsor Hunt, and it was there that she first 
attracted the notice of the Prince of Wales, one of whose favourite 
remarks on his boon companions took the pleasant form of “ he 
swears like Letty Lade.” In knowledge of horseflesh she was 
without rival in her sex. ‘To be well up with the hounds, to be 
in at the death, to drive a phaeton four in hand,” in these accom- 
plishments no one could excel her. She once challenged a rival 
lady-whip to drive a four-in-hand for eight miles along New- 
market Heath for five hundred guineas, “ play or pay,” but the 
other lady had not the courage of her accomplishments, and the 
wager was not accepted. John Ashton states that she and the 
wife of Colonel Thornton “ both rode matches in public” (‘ Dawn 
of 19th Century,’ p. 298). 

Letty was, moreover, a skilled cook, and as Sir John was a bit 
of an epicure, this cunning in culinary matters acted as a further 
inducement to the marriage. His tastes in eating were expressed 
with due regard to the tenour of his life. Raikes once heard 
him at Egham racecourse promise a friend, if he would go home 
and dine with him, the following dishes. “I can give you a trout 
spotted all over like a coach dog, a fillet of veal as white as 
alabaster, a pantaloon cutlet, and plenty of pancakes—so help 
me.” The pancakes were to be as large as coach-wheels. Lade 
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on one occasion made a bet of 1000 guineas with “old Q,” the 
fourth Duke of Queensberry, that he would produce a man who 
could eat more than any man that the Duke could obtain. The 
match duly came off, and as the Duke could not attend, his 
referee wrote him the result. The Duke’s champion beat his 
antagonist by “a pig and an apple pie.” (Robinson’s ‘Old Q.,’ 
pp. 179-180). 

Letty was looked at askance by the ladies at Brighton, but in 
1789 she persuaded the Prince to dance with her at an assembly 
in that town. The principal ladies in the company, the Duchess 
of Rutland, Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, Lady Charlotte Bertie, and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, at once rose from their seats and left the room. 
In further protest against the conduct of the heir to the throne, 
the two Duchesses, Rutland and Ancaster, left the town next 
morning, for another seaside resort. Though Letty was under 
great obligations to the Prince, she did not shrink from a 
joke at his expense. The Manor of Etchingham, near Roberts- 
bridge, and other lands and tenements in the parish, were 
purchased by the Court of Chancery for Lade, while he was a 
minor, and were settled on his mother as part of her jointure 
For some time he lived in the ancient mansion of Haremare at 
Etchingham, and to that house the Prince went in 1791 for a 
day’s shooting. The entertainment proved a sorry failure, for 
though the sportsmen were out the whole day, the xeeper could 
only “spring one solitary bird.” When Lady Lade realised the 
smallness of their bag she rallied them with the remark that they 
might perhaps be able to shoot a bird no smaller than a goose. 
The Prince and Sir John thereupon proceeded to a neighbouring 
pond, and shot ten geese, which they presented to her “ with 
much pleasantry.” 

For many years the Prince made the races of Brighton and 
Lewes the gayest scenes in the south of England. There was 
open house at the Pavilion for his male friends; the hotels and 
lodging-houses were filled with visitors from London; and some 
of the best racers in England were brought from the trainers to 
compete for the prizes. Raikes described the attire of the 
Prince as he walked amid the betting-men on the hill; he was 
clad in “a green jacket, a white hat, and light nankeen pantaloons 
and shoes.” From the gates of the Pavilion issued “ the Prince’s 
German waggon and six bay [? black] horses, the coachman on the 
box being replaced by Sir John Lade—and gliding up the green 
ascent, was stationed close to the great stand.” Another account 
of these races is given in the ‘Jerningham Letters’ (I. 286). 
They began on 25th July in the year 1806, and lasted for four 
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days. The Prince was on the course, on the box of his barouche 
drawn by five horses, and Sir John Lade, as his coachman, sat by 
his side. In another carriage with four horses Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was conspicuous to every visitor, The ladies who came to 
Brighton at this period took a lively interest in all sports, and 
indulged in heavy betting. Mrs. Sergison of Cuckfield Place, 
who possessed a house at Brighton, and Miss Elliott, who resided 
in Brighton Place, were famed for their skill in driving four-in- 
hand. The favourite team of Miss Elliott consisted of “four 
beautiful greys,” and they proved an especial attraction to the 
Cockneys on the front. 

A great public breakfast was given at Brighton Promenade 
Grove, the first public gardens that were laid out in the place, on 
7th August 1793, when the entertainment was patronised by the 
Prince of Wales and four hundred guests, and the company 
included Lord and Lady Jersey, with Sir John and Lady Lade. 
There was another magnificent entertainment at the same place 
on 9th September, 1802, and Sir John and his wife were again 
among the guests. The Jerseys and the Lades, all of whom 
enjoyed the patronage of the Prince, were now at variance among 
themselves. Letty quitted Brighton in hot haste in the summer 
of 1799, and she complained to both high and low that she left 
because “ Lady Jersey made wulgar mouths at her on the race- 
ground,” 

By this date Lade’s wealth was nearly exhausted. His estate 
at Bramber in Sussex had been sold soon after 1780. In 1784 his 
leasehold interest under the chapter of St. Paul’s, at London, in 
the manor of Willesden, was assigned to a coach-maker in Long 
Acre. Ready cash had long disappeared. Lade tried to improve 
his fortunes by trafficking in horseflesh, and occasionally did a 
good stroke of business at the expense of his friends. He fastened 
on Lord Barrymore on his visit to Brighton in 1788, and within a 
week disposed of a phaeton and eight greys to the young noble- 
man for upwards of £1000. Next year he sold to the same 
spendthrift peer a well-known horse called Snowball, and in 
1790 more of his horses were transferred, for pecuniary con- 
siderations, to Barrymore. The Prince’s famous hunter Notting- 
ham was once Lade’s property. ‘The memory of such transactions 
as these did not improve the reputation of the baronet. A 
match between him and the Hon. Mr. Butler took place at 
Brighton Races in 1793, when each owner rode his own horse, 
and the latter won. Another heat then took place between them 
aud Butler at the finish led easily. It was the general comment 
of the bystanders that the result was a piece of “ humbug” on 
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the part of Sir John to draw his young competitor into “some- 
thing more capital.” 

The royal stables at the Pavilion were commenced in 1805, and 
on their construction the advice of Sir John Lade would be eagerly 
sought. The centre of the building was circular, consisting of a 
circumference of 250 feet, and the dome is said to have been of 
nearly the same dimensions as that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 
the middle was a spacious reservoir of water for use in the stables, 
and from it there radiated the doors of sixty-two stalls. A gallery 
with two staircases supplied means of communication with the 
rooms of the servants. West of this building was a riding-school 
200 feet in length by 50 in breadth, and on the other side was a 
tennis court. At the same time the original drive around the 
grounds of the Pavilion was altered, and by the judicious sugges- 
tions of Lade was rendered more convenient for the Prince’s 
carriages. When tired of driving round these domains in a coach 
and four, Sir John would vary the performance. He would 
astonish the visitors of Brighton by starting at a gallop from 
Castle Square, speeding as fast as his horses could race up 
Market Street, and passing to the west of the premises of 
Messrs. Hannington by the Knibb pump, “ which at that period 
projected into the road at the bottom of the dunes.” The team 
would then dash into Brighton Place, rattle round the corner into 
Market Street, and so return to the place whence they set out. 

About this date the ex-Lord-Chancellor, Thurlow, was a frequent 
visitor to the seaside for his health’s sake. Among the places 
which he frequented was Brighton, and as he was still a man of 
independent character and bold speech, the Prince paid him 
marked and unusual deference. The illustrious lawyer was often 
pressed to call, but as often excused himself from attending. One 
day Thurlow met the Prince on the Steyne in the company of his 
friends, one of whom was Sir John Lade. “Thurlow,” ran the 
question, “ how is it that you have not called on me? You must 
positively name a day when you will dine with me.” The reply 
came in both look and speech. Casting a glance at the throng 
around the heir to the Crown, the indignant old man replied, “I 
cannot do so until your Royal Highness keeps better company.” 

After many delays an invitation to dine was given and accepted 
for one day in the race-week. That afternoon Lade arrived 
suddenly from London and was included. The Prince knew that 
Thurlow would not approve of this addition to the party, and 
therefore hastened into the ante-room to meet his principal guest, 
apologising for Lade’s presence by saying that he could not avoid 
asking an old friend of so many years’ standing to dine at his 
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table. “Sir,” was the growling response, “I have no objection to 
Sir John Lade in his proper place, which I take to be your 
Royal Highness’s coach-box and not your table.” (Campbell's 
‘Chancellors,’ v., 635.) 

A story of Lade is told in Mr. J. R. Robinson’s chronicles of 
the career of the wild Lord Barrymore. Charles James Fox owed 
“Sir John Jehu”—such was the title that the wits of the day 
gave to this celebrated whip—a considerable sum of money for 
some time. One night while playing faro at the Jockey Club, 
Newmarket, the tide of luck flowed rapidly in his favour, and he 
found that he possessed the means of discharging the obligation. 
He sent for Lade and placed the amount of the debt on the table. 
To his surprise, Lade called for pen, ink, and paper, and began 
some intricate calculations. When Fox asked the meaning of the 
figures, the reply of Lade was that he was calculating the interest 
on the debt. “Are you, though,” said Fox, replacing the notes 
in his pocket; “I thought it was a debt of honour. I always 
pay my Jew creditors last, and when next I do I will think of 
Sir John Jehu.” 

With the reckless extravagance of both husband and wife, 
nothing could avert the absolute ruin of the Lades. The event 
was postponed for a time, but only for a time, by the death of his 
mother, the dowager Lady Lade, at St. Michael’s, St. Albans, on 
22nd March, 1802, when she was about sixty-eight years of age. 
The old lady died intestate, and all her property descended to this 
only son. It was said to consist of landed property valued at 
nearly £1200 per annum and of about £50,000 in the public 
funds. The landed property comprised the manors of Etching- 
ham in Sussex, and of Frith and Newhall in Hendon, Middlesex, 
the latter having been purchased by the first Sir John Lade in 
1720. Her body was placed beside her husband in the vault at 
Warbleton on 31st March. 

Twelve years later her son’s resources were exhausted. Ii, 1814 
Lade was a prisoner in the King’s Bench prison for debt, but, to the 
credit of his old friends, the spendthrift was extricated from these 
toils. The Prince Regent had been paying him £400 a year for 
his services as gentleman coachman, and the same benefactor now 
settled on him and his wife a joint annuity of £300. Letty Lade 
died at the Hithe, Egham, on 5th May, 1825, without leaving any 
issue by her husband, and was buried at Staines, her monument 
being between the parish church and the road. Sir John also 
died at Egham, but he lived until 10th February, 1838. His 
remains were carried to Warbleton and placed with those of his 
father and mother in the vault under the nave of the church on 
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20th February.* By one authority he is said to have increased his 
income at the end of his days by acting as groom and coachman 
to the Marquis of Anglesey. 

A sister of Letty Lade was married to a sedan chairman named 
Goulding, and their daughter went through the marriage cere- 
mony at Gretna Green with the wild Lord Barrymore in June, 
1792, The reason for the marriage in this doubtful fashion is 
quite unknown, and the mystery is heightened by the statement 
that Sir John Lade accompanied the damsel to Barnet and 
then handed her over to her lover. An accident put an 
end to Barrymore’s existence on the 5th of March, 1793. She 
remained a widow for a decent period of mourning, and on 
23rd September, 1794, married at Richmond a certain “ Captain 
Williams, of the Foot Guards.” 

A portrait of Sir John Lade was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and subsequently engraved by F. Bromley. ‘It was 
sold at Christie’s on 8th May, 1897, for 210 guineas. He is 
depicted reclining against the trunk of a tree, and with his arm 
resting on a bank. The right fore-leg of a dog and the animal’s 
head repose on his legs. The face is pleasant, with natural dark 
hair and prominent eyes. Some of his descendants are said still 
to exist in Sussex and to be remarkable for their darkness of 
complexion and their piercing eyes. 

A portrait of “ Mrs, Smith,” then the young baronet’s mistress, 
was painted by Reynolds and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1785. The marriage must have taken place soon after this date, 
for the portrait was engraved as Lady Lade. She stands in a 
garden amid shrubs, and is represented in a white dress, with 
black mantle and a flowing sash. A large hat with a fine plume 
of feathers is on her head. One hand is adjusting the glove of 
the other. She has much wavy hair and a prominent upper lip. 
This picture is stated in Leslie and Taylor's‘ Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,’ to have been in 1865 in the collection of Mr. Tolle- 
mache, of Peckforton in Cheshire. 

The caricaturists of the day must often have selected the follies 
of Lade as a subject for their drawings. Mrs. Piozzi writes to 
Sir James Fellowes from Bath, in 1817, that she had seen “a 
caricature print of Sir John Lade going through all the stages of 
profligate folly and drowning himself at last.” Underneath were 
the verses which Dr. Johnson had written on his coming of age, 
and she had printed, but without any mention of the spendthrift 
to whom they were addressed. 


* I must express my thanks to the Rev. T. B. Sikes, rector of the 
parish, for the dates of these burials. 
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Such was the rise and such was the fall of the Lades. The 
family had emerged from obscurity in the person of the youth 
who came to Southwark from the country, with energies and 
talents that were concentrated on the acquisition of wealth and 
honours. The sailor-boy that he selected to be his heir had 
wasted his opportunities. The good apprentice who succeeded to 
the old man’s favour had been cut off by an accident while yet in 
the prime of life and with every prospect of continued happiness 
The fourth and last of the baronets had degraded the name of the 
house and wasted in a few fleeting seasons the vast fortune which 
diligence and talent had amassed during long years of patient 
labour. 


W. P. Courtney. 











At Prison Gates. 


“Taeresa! The—re—sa!” 

The querulous voice rose almost to a cry. 

Then its owner, receiving no answer, came to the cottage door, 
and shading her eyes from the light, looked down the garden 
path, and over the meadow. 

“ Always out when she’s wanted; never did see such a girl! 
and me workin’ away all day like a galley slave! Can’t think 
how I come to have such a daughter.” 

There were other people who wondered the same thing, for a 
greater contrast was probably never presented between mother 
and child. 

The “galley slave” went back to her dusting and cleaning, but 
no oar ever worked with the desultory motion described by the 
cloth which swept languidly over chair and window-sill. The 
whole movement was indicative of apathy and indifference. Even 
a down-trodden worm might have given a more energetio wriggle. 

But Mary Hamer had long ceased to care how the work was 
done, so long as it was got through somehow. “Other folks’ gals 
are a comfort to’em; always ’spected mine to be a comfort to me 
when she grew up, and she ain’t,” was the burden of her complaint ; 
and it required more energy than she possessed to combat or 
explain. 

A large family and the responsibility of two husbands had 
long ago taken away any of that quality which might formerly 
have been hers; and though her present partner had always 
treated her far better than the first, his devotion seemed to 
arouse no corresponding ardour. Meekest and mildest of men 
himself, he entertained an immense admiration for his step- 
daughter, Theresa, and it was he who acted as mediator between 
her and her mother. 

Down in the woods sat the delinquent Theresa. Her bare feet 
dabbled in the little brook, which was clear and cool, with shining 
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pebbles for its bed. Yellow primroses ‘fringed its bank, and 
starry wood-anemones lifted timid heads among the undergrowth. 
Everything breathed of spring—the bursting horse-chestnut buds, 
the tasselled pines, the birds which chanted with swelling throat. 

Theresa loved it all, passionately. She would have liked to live 
all her days out of doors; the atmosphere of houses stifled her. 
Like a caged bird herself, she panted to be free. When the 
oppression grew too great to be borne she would break out into 
those mad freaks which formed her mother’s chief grievance. 

“Don’t know why the gal can’t rest. Other folks’ gals rest, 
and only mine don’t seem able.” 

No, Mary Hamer, there will always be some people who are 
“not able” so long as the world lasts. And, moreover, your 
feeble brain can never hark back to the time when Theresa’s 
father may have had forbears who did not live in houses, but 
wandered under Heaven’s canopy, obeying no law but inclination, 
recognising no claim beyond that of might. 

Crackling through the underwood came heavy footsteps. Dry 
twigs snapped off in their train, rabbits with white, cocked-up 
tails, scudded away at their approach. They came straight on to 
Theresa. She did not turn her head, nor alter her position. 
Her feet stirred a little in the water, checking its progress over 
the pebbles; then she put them in position again. 

“T see’d you,” said Bill Griggs’ voice in the rear. ‘I see’d 
you as I was hoein’ turnips in the field on the hill, and I felt I 
must come. I’ll take the time out of the dinner-hour, Resa, the 
guv'nor, shan’t be a loser.” 

There was both apology and pleading in the tone; but he had 
no further explanation to offer for his advent. It was the old 
argument which has served so many generations since the world 
began, and which never wears out with the centuries. 

“T felt I must come.” That mysterious magnetism which 
“draws each to each,” which no one has yet been able to interpret, 


“The arrow to the quiver, 

And the wild bird to the tree; 

The stream to meet the river, 
And the river to the sea! 

The waves are wedded on the beach, 
The shadows on the lea; 

And like to like, and each to each, 
And I to thee.” 


He stood behind her patiently waiting. Some encouragement 
might be accorded; some reward for this neglect of duty, if his 
goddess youchsafed to speak. Meanwhile, he watched the sun- 
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light glinting through the branches, and lighting up the bright 
threads of her hair. It was magnificent hair, long, and flowing, 
and thick. 

Griggs had no poetic soul; but he had picked up a chestnut 
one day and held it out in his horny palm. ‘ These always ’mind 
me of your hair, Resa ;” and she had laughed, not caring much 
whether her hair borrowed its hue from the raven’s wing, or 
chestnut burr. 

Personal vanity was not one of her weaknesses, and thereat 
Mary Hamer moaned afresh. Other girls made the best of them- 
selves, with a view, of course, to that most desirable end, 
matrimony. But the lads might hover round Theresa in the 
harvest-field like wasps round honey, and she would never so 
much as put on a bit of ribbon to draw them. 

To be sure, she did love colour, and had laughed like a child 
with pleasure when Bill Griggs came back from an unprecedented 
visit to market, with a blue silk handkerchief done up in many 
folds of paper in his pocket. 

The presentation had been laboured, its awkwardness arising 
from its singularity; for the lovelorn swain was not accustomed 
to buy “ fairings.” 

Theresa, hastening the unwrapping with her own slim fingers, 
tied the handkerchief round her neck, and clapped her hands with 
delight. 

“Tis the colour of the sky,” she cried; “and the forgetmenots 
which grow by the stream.” 

And Bill Griggs would have given many more weeks’ wages 
for the knowledge that it was his present which had made her 
eyes shine and her cheeks grow pink. 

And Mary Hamer was pleased, in spite of a sense of injury. 

“For I wish it were someone better nor Bill Griggs,” she said 
to her husband that evening; “there’s many a man would look 
at "Resa if she'd only mend her ways; Miller Dale’s son never 
took his eyes off her the day she went to church; and there's 
plenty of money down at the mill.” 

Hamer waded through two or three mouthfuls of Suffolk 
dumpling before answering: then he spoke with his knife mid- 
way to his mouth. 

“ Bill Griggs be a good lad,” he said. 

But his wife craved for something more substantial than virtue. 

Meanwhile, the “ good lad” was standing patiently behind his 
divinity in the wood. He had time to wonder, even in his slowly- 
working brain, whether he had done wisely to leave his hoeing at 
twelve o'clock in the day. Then :— 
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“The cuckoo has been singing all morning in the copse,” said 
Theresa without looking round; “and last night the nightingales 
never left off for one half hour.” 

“Don’t yer never sleep, Resa?” queried Bill, in accents of 
awestruck anxiety. 

“Not when the nightingales are callin’,” she said, turning 
round now to laugh at his solicitude. “Ican do with less sleep 
nor you, Bill Griggs.” 

“ T want lots,” said Bill decidedly. 

Theresa laughed again, in her full, rich voice. ‘It wastes too 
much time,” she said, “ and besides, the moon is gettin’ full.” 

Her eyes lost their fire. Into them crept a wistful dreaminess ; 
they looked into distance as though it were very far off. Anon, 
they changed suddenly, and sparkled, danced, with elfish mockery. 

Bill grasped her arm suddenly, 

“Don’t, Resa,” he implored, “now don’t, it always means 
harm.” 

She shook off his detaining hand. Her light laugh rang out 
careless and free. With one bound she had put several yards 
between herself and him, her bare feet twinkling among the green 
leaves. When she got up you could see what a magnificent 
creature she ,was; the full rounded figure, the straight limbs 
indicative of health and strength. 

By an imperious gesture she waved him back, then with quick 
movements like a bird, she bent among the springing bracken and 
drew on the discarded boots and hose. 

Bill Griggs was conscious of something crossing his vision like 
a flash of lightning; a flying figure which sped away among 
primroges and anemones and underwood; leaving him to go back 
to his turnips, feeling as if the sun had set at midday, and the lost 
time must be made up in blackest night. 

Mrs. Hamer was wiping out a basin which had held the 
morning’s porridge. Observing the rate of speed indicated by the 
progress of the cloth round the brim, you ceased to wonder why 
the breakfast things were still unwashed. All at once the basin 
was taken from her hands. Another pair wiped and put away. 
Order reigned out of chaos, and Mary Hamer looked on. Offers 
of assistance never even occurred to her. 

“Dear heart!” she sighed, “how quick the girl do be, to be 
sure. And” (as an after thought) “there be them hens straying 
again,” 

“No, they ain’t,” Theresa announced, “I shut ’em up as I came 
along.” 

“ Well, to be sure!” Mary Hamer’s hands went up in incredulous 
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wonderment, “and I’ve spent a whole blessed hour chasing ’em 
over the garden.” 

“That's just it,” asserted her daughter, “I didn’t chase ’em. 
I put some food in their house, and they went in.” 

She was putting away the last cup. During the next half hour, 
she prepared the children’s dinner—a savoury mess of onions and 
potatoes, with a thick slice of bread apiece. 

The horsemen did not come home till three o'clock, therefore 
her step-father dined alone. Some of the same mess must be put 
aside and kept hot for him; but to it was added a large, solid 
dumpling. This latter was a piéoe de résistance to Jacob. He thought 
of it hopefully as he followed the plough down the brown furrows. 
More often than not, his visions faded in air. It was only when 
she was in the mood—or, as Mary Hamer would have put it, out 
of her moods—that Theresa prepared this delicacy for her step- 
father. It was a recognition of his invariable kindness to her. 

Through the ensuing week the moon was rising, waxing, 
growing to her full. With her increase, the fear which had taken 
possession of Bill Griggs, swelled his honest breast well-nigh to 
bursting. 

Like a faithful hound, he dogged Theresa's footsteps; not once 
nor twice were the turnips left during these days wherein the 
queen of night sailed through the air to her throne. He, whom 
nothing could rouse, woke in the still night watches, to shake his 
fist at her from his casement window. 

“Curse you!” he cried fiercely, “‘ why can’t yer go away, instead 
o’ doing such a power o’ harm!” 

For it was when the moon was full that Theresa’s “ moods” 
came upon her—the restlessness which would not let her stay 
under any roof—the wild fierceness which seemed to turn every 
spark of womanhood into reckless, demoniacal possession. 

“Resa Hamer at her tricks again,” the village announced when 
it woke to broken windows, open gates through which cattle 
strayed into hayfields, and poultry into gardens. When the 
mischief was not considerable, they were patient; when it 
went beyond certain limits, they grew wrathful and claimed 
damages. 

The magistrates at petty sessions became accustomed to the 
charges brought so constantly against one Theresa Hamer, and 
voted her a most obnoxious, tiresome young woman. Jacob 
silently paid the fine out of his wages; and the next day Theresa, 
humbled, and in her “right mind” would make him an extra big 
dumpling for dinner. 

“T just can’t help it,” she said: “ it calls to me and I must go.” 
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And every step of the way she went was trodden in spirit by 
Bill Griggs. 

Each bramble thorn which pricked her foot pierced his soul ; 
each snow-clad field she crossed held his heart in an ice-bound 
grip. Yet he never spoke. 

This time, however, a premonition of coming evil seemed strong 
upon him. He even broke through his wall of silence to remon- 
strate: “ Don’t go, "Resa; yer’ll only come to harm.” 

But she laughed in his face, 

“T never have yet, Bill Griggs. Yer don’t know the feeling. 
If aught happens, father’ll pay, and I’ll make it up to him.” 

She did, honestly, with wages earned in hayfield or among the 
yellow corn: for even those who rated Theresa most soundly, 
acknowledged that no arms were so strong as hers, or could do a 
better day’s work. And she brought her earnings to Jacob with 
childlike simplicity, refusing to touch a halfpenny. 

He never reminded her that money could not repay the worry, 
and anxiety, and disgrace. 

Bill Griggs continued his dogged overshadowing of Theresa, 
some undefined notion permeating his dull brain that thereby 
he might save her from evil. He even began to hope that his 
presentiments were ill-founded. She had been so much quieter 
lately; so diligent, so helpful; even Mary Hamer made no 
complaint. 

Then Farmer Dawson’s best cow fell ill; and the cowman had a 
sick wife. Bill, always good-natured, offered to let him go home 
while he took a turn at sitting up with the suffering animal. 

That night the moon was full. 

It was about twelve o’clock when he heard the first sounds of 
strife—the “ view halloo” in which Theresa only indulged when 
her mood was at its worst. Drowsiness, langour, were alike 
forgotten. Instinctively he rushed to the door of the cow-house, 
and threw it open. The whole splendour of the night poured in 
with dazzling brilliance. There was a frost, in spite of April 
showers, and it served to intensify the beauty of the scene. High 
up over the copse where already the larches hung out green 
nodding plumes, the queen of night reigned in majestic solitude. 
Absolute silence filled the air, save where from out of the distance 
came again that mocking laugh which told that Theresa was 
abroad. 

Impulse would have sent Bill Griggs forth into the night, 
rushing like a madman toward the spot whence that signal came: 
some subtler influence made him pause and look back from the 
door at his patient charge. Gentle bovine eyes pleaded not to be 
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deserted, saying as plainly as words, “I can do nothing for 
myself.” 

The veins stood out like whip-cord on Bill Griggs’ forehead ; 
the sweat dripped from his brow on to the straw beneath. Love and 
Duty never fought a harder battle. Then with a moan he sank 
down by the suffering creature and hid his face against its 
dappled back. Only once he moved before dawn, and that was 
when he got up dully to shut the door, remembering that the 
veterinary surgeon had said that a chill might be fatal. 

Out in the fields Theresa was having it all her own way. The 
moonlight was in her veins, intoxicating her, making her delirious. 
Several windows had been broken. Farmer Peacock’s young 
stock were all among the sweet hay, wondering at their good luck, 
and Miller Dale’s colts were galloping down the lane, urged 
thereto by strong brown arms which seemed to inoculate them 
with some of their own wild vigour. And—there was something 
else, too. 

Police-constable Potter, growing a little short of breath, used 
language which was essentially un-Parliamentary, as he started 
over the last ploughed field. He had no intention of giving up the 
chase. Being a new broom in the village, he determined to sweep 
very clean indeed, and prove to the authorities what an able 
officer they possessed. Inquiries as to past abuses had impressed 
upon his mind that this young woman, Theresa Hamer, represented 
the one blot to be removed. 

With officious zeal, therefore, he dogged her steps, a fact she 
was not slow to discover. She took an intuitive dislike to him, 
and resented his interference with a fierce sense of injury. When 
subsequent events caused the medical profession to be interested 
in her case, this circumstance was noted as a possible aggravation 
of what occurred, 

Meanwhile Constable Potter pursued his quarry with energy, 
aided by an efficient ally. The chase had begun just as he was 
exchanging “‘all’s well” with his brother-in-arms under the oak 
which marked the boundary between two parishes: and he had 
hastily enlisted him as an auxiliary, with an inner consciousness 
that the task might be beyond even his powers. 

Together they tried to run their game to earth. But Theresa 
was swift of foot, and the delirium of the moonlight lent wings to 
her feet. Once or twice she gave them an opportunity of gaining 
upon her, as she turned on the brink of some bank or stile, to 
wave her hand mockingly. Outlined against the sky, her 
beautiful profile elicited an involuntary outburst of admiration 
from Staggers. 
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“My eye, if she ain’t a fine’un! It do seem a pity to be goin’ 
after her like this.” 

But Potter, irritated beyond measure by want of success, saw 
no pity in it. 

“ Fine or not,” he retorted, “T’ll catch her this time, if I——” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a sudden lurch forward over 
an unnoticed clod of earth, whereby he nearly fell on his nose, a 
circumstance which did not improve his temper. 

Righting himself by an effort, he prepared for a desperate last 
attempt. Why did Theresa pause on that quick-set hedge? 
‘“?’Ware wire” is no more imperative a cry in the hunting-field 
than “’ware thorns” to feminine garments. 

They held her relentlessly as she sprang down the other side ; 
pulled her back as her light feet would have cleared the ditch, and 
kept her crouching with twisted ankle as the two men cleared tho 
gate. Theresa was captured at last. 

But even in her hour of pain she played her trump card. 
Rising to her feet by sheer force of will, she held the eager Potter 
at bay with hands which pointed triumphantly backwards. 

“See!” she cried mockingly, “you will be wanted to put out 
the pretty blaze.” 

He had to look, even before Staggers shouted “fire.” For the 
ricks in the Hall meadow were burning, and Theresa had scored 
her last victory. 

Potter’s brief ejaculation need not be chronicled here. The 
whole village had awoke before another half-hour passed. When 
they rested from their labours next day, and talked over the events 
of the preceding night, Theresa Hamer was sleeping as peacefully 
as a child in the county gaol. 

She never seemed to realise the enormity of what she had done, 
The matron had no complaint to make of her, for she was gentle- 
ness personified. The chaplain found his admonitions received 
with exemplary meekness, and was conscious of wishing that sho 
might go free when her trial came. In the privacy of his chamber 
he took himself to task for allowing a beautiful exterior to blind 
his mental vision to the evil heart within. 

Yet the same feeling seemed to be troubling the judge when 
the assizes began. Twice he bent forward to ask the grey- 
haired magistrate’s clerk if there was any mistake about the 
prisoner. 

“Tt seems impossible,” he muttered in an official whisper, “ that 
such—a—ahem, good-looking young woman should be guilty of so 
great a crime.” 

He fidgeted with his papers at unnecessary length before 
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pronouncing sentence. Then he thought fit to accompany it with 
a few words of fatherly advice. 

“There were two sides to every question, he wished in this case 
that one might balance the other. Her youth and good conduct 
pleaded strongly in her favour, but there were aggravations to set 
against it. The rights of property must be respected. 

“This was by no means a first offence, and in common justice he 
could not give less than two years’ imprisonment. But he hoped 
that the time would prove profitable for her in every way, she 
would have leisure for reflection on the pain caused to others ” (with 
an indicative nod towards Jacob’s bowed head) “ as well as herself ; 
and when she came out, her subsequent conduct would prove. . .” 
etc., etc. 

It is doubtful how much Theresa heard. Her bright, eager 
gaze was taking in the unaccustomed scene with animation and 
interest which made her more comely than ever. The judge 
realised this fact all at once, and brought his admonitions to an 
abrupt termination. 

“She seems a most hardened young person,” he began with 
ruffled dignity, and then stopped short a second time, for the 
hardened young person was being led away, and, regardless of 
Court or regulations, paused as she passed Jacob, to throw her arms 
round his neck, and press his furrowed cheek against her young, 
fresh, blooming one. 

When the judge went back to luncheon with his old friend the 
sheriff, he never spoke a word till they were driving up the avenue. 
Then he raised his head to listen to a blackbird, and his face 
was working strangely. 

“T feel ashamed to enjoy the sunshine, Masterton! Fancy a 
splendid creature like that, shut up for two years!” 

There was another who felt the same, and it ate into his very 
soul. 

Mary Hamer might weep all day, and rock backwards and 
forwards in grief at the disgrace which had fallen upon them, and 
the thought of the additional work it would involve for herself. 
But out in the fields, a man raised his stricken face to the blue 
sky and cried aloud in his agony. “Oh God, is there no mercy 
for her, and she so young?” She, so wild, so free, like a bird in 
the woods, or wild rabbit in the old rabbit pit! She, to be shut 
up for two long years! He grew pale and haggard, with heavy, 
bloodshot eyes. His comrades lured him in vain to a convivial 
gathering at the Royal Oak. He had no appetite for drink, or 
indeed, for food. His only consolation seemed to be to wander 
every evening to the Hamers’ cottage, and sitting there with 
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bowed head to listen to Mary’s plaint. Jacob sat by in dumb 
sympathy, like some big, mournful dog. 

Yet from the mother’s fretful self-pity came Bill’s salvation. 

“To think it’s my gal as is took up, and my fambly allus so 
respectable. And what shall I do when she do come out? No 
one won’t want to marry a gal wot’s been in prison.” 

It was the keynote he wanted, the incentive to set him again 
in motion. 

Griggs got up and walked silently out into the twilight. All 
night he wandered through the woods, startling the pheasants, 
and causing the brooding partridges to wake before dawn. 

‘No one would want Theresa, no one ever wanted to marry a 
gaol-bird,” 

“But, oh God in Heaven, there was one!” 

For a week longer he did his work, regularly and mechanically, 
his body among the furrows, and his spirit miles away. Ideas 
did not flow quickly through Bill Griggs’ mind; he could not 
make plans ina hurry. At the end of the week he went to his 
master and took his wages for the last time. Farmer Dawson 
was sorry to lose him, and told him so: “ You have always been a 
good labourer, Griggs, and I doubt your liking the town. There 
will be a place open for you if you ever think of coming back.” 

But Griggs never thought of coming back. Whether he hated 
the town or not made no difference to him. Work was generally 
to be had at the foundry, and the foreman knew a good man 
when he saw him. At the end of six months, he affirmed in 
forcible language that he would give half his own pay to keep 
such a steady workman. 

Among his comrades this silent rustic was no favourite, though 
he never offended in word or deed. Children and dogs took to 
him instinctively ; and if one of his mates were ill he was the 
first to offer assistance. Yet he would join no social festivities, 
either at the ale-house, or summer “ bean-feasts.” The only 
thing they found to chaff him about was the little house which 
he had taken down by the quay. 

“What did a single man want with a four-roomed house, par- 
ticularly when he had no furniture to put in it?” 

But the furniture came by degrees. Every month a bedstead, 
or & mattress, or a pair of curtains, or even something so prosaic 
as a kettle, came to be added to the household stock. In the 
early hours of Bank holidays, when other people spent a morning 
in bed, this man was up papering, whitewashing, making the 
little house beautiful. Later in the day, the garden was dug, 
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white pinks, and crimson daisies. This meant two years of 
never-ceasing labour; and not one unnecessary penny spent on 
food or clothes. 

7 * * * 

The sun was shining brightly, and making even the old grey 
stones of the gaol look picturesque in its splendour. Two men 
standing near the main entrance seemed to feel its beauty un- 
consciously, though they never spoke a word. They might have 
been two stone figures, so motionless were they, save when, every 
now and again, they lifted their heads to the gold-lettered clock 
as though wondering when its hands would reach the hour. 

Its long, deep strokes had just finished, when a woman came 
down the steps and stood for a moment shading her eyes from 
the sun. 

Her dress was very plain and neat, suggestive of everything 
new. The simple straw hat had no trimming save a ribbon of 
the colour of the skies; but when the matron performed the 
unprecedented task of herself putting it on that morning, she 
noticed that the hair beneath, though short, was magnificent. 
“God bless her, poor young thing,” she muttered, wiping away 
an unaccustomed tear. 

The younger of the two men came forward, and took the girl’s 
hand. “Resa,” he said, “I’ve been waiting for yer to marry yer. 
The banns has been up these three weeks, and the parson’s in 
church. There’s a little house down by quay, and Jacob here is 
ready to give yer to me.” 

That was all his wooing. He had never spoken a real word of 
love to her before, but it had grown in his faithful heart; and it 
was the love which cannot be quenched by many waters. 

Theresa placed her hand in his like a little child, and followed 
him whither he went. 

* * * * * 

That was three years ago, and the little house on the quay is 
inhabited still. Baby feet toddle down the path to meet Bill 
Griggs when he comes from work; a white-robed infant lies in 
Theresa’s arms. Never once has she again broken out into those 
mad pranks of hers. The first touch of motherhood took from 
her every wish for that restless wandering; and the mystery of a 
great love holds her with silken chains, from which she cannot 
break away. 


M. F. W, 
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Capelli-Dianchi, 


A STORY OF THE WAR OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE, 


—_——-- 


Ir was in May, 1859, when Italy was struggling to throw off 
the yoke of her oppressors, and shortly before the outbreak of 
hostilities between Austria and Sardinia, that the colonel of the 
150th Austrian infantry regiment, quartered in the barracks of 
St. Francis, Milan, was disturbed at his first breakfast by a knock 
at his sitting-room door. 

“ Herein?” he cried, and the adjutant entered, carefully closing 
the door behind him. 

“What's the matter now?” inquired the chief, pulling his long 
mustachios. 

“Private Johann Schmidt was absent from barracks last night; 
this morning the sentry found this.” The adjutant produced a 
crumpled piece of paper wrapped round a regimental button; on 
the paper were scrawled the words, “Capelli-bianchi will bleach 
your uniforms as white as his own hair.” 

“ What does it mean?” asked the colonel. The other stepped 
nearer and whispered : 

“There is a rumour among the men that this fellow Capelli- 
bianchi, or ‘ White-hair’ as he calls himself, lies in wait for stray 
Austrian soldiers, and throws them into the bleaching-vats.” 

“The devil !” 

‘Schmidt is the fifth reported ‘missing’ in the last fortnight.” 
The speaker’s eyes met the colonel’s, and both were silent for a 
minute. 

“By Jove!” cried the latter fiercely, “if I could but lay my 
hands on this fiend! Let him come within my clutches, he shall 
pay dearly for those five. Ay, and so shall Milan! Our army 
has crossed the Ticino—by heaven, these dogs of Italians shall 
learn a lesson they will not easily forget! Issue an order to-day, 
forbidding the men to leave the barracks, unless in parties of 
three, or more,” 
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“Tt shall be done, sir,” replied the adjutant, and retired. 
That evening a private was standing moodily gazing out of a 
window, when a hand fell on his shoulder, and a merry voice 
behind him said : 

“ Holla, Weidemann, why so gloomy? Aha, I understand, this 
cursed order has spoilt your love-making with the pretty 
Teresina. Cheer up, my friend; Richter and I will go with 
you, and look the other way.” 

Weidemann turned round eagerly. 

“ Will you, really? I must see her, Carl, to explain that our 
meetings must end for a time; you two fellows might go out with 
me, and leave me afterwards.” 

“No, no; a pretty mess we should get into if we were reported, 
to say nothing of the risk of your being snapt up by that wolf, 
like poor Schmidt.” 

“Only for a few minutes!” pleaded Weidemann. 

“So you would risk your life for a pair of brown eyes, the 
like of which you may see here in hundreds. Wait till you get 
back to our village, and woo a German maiden—not one of these 
Italians, who hate us like the devil, and would enjoy cutting our 
throats.” 

“ But I love Teresina,” returned Max, “and care nothing about 
her nation ; as for risking my life, every soldier does that—a man 
can but die once.” 

“ For me, I would rather die in the open field than be stabbed 
in the dark or pitched into a bleaching-vat, but everyone to his 
own taste. Since you are determined to see the Madchen we will 
come with you.” 

The three comrades, wearing their side-arms, left the barracks 
and walked at a brisk pace until they reached the church of 
San Giovanni; this was Weidemann’s trysting-place with Teresina 
Cecchi, a pretty little dressmaker whom he had rescued one day 
from the unwelcome attentions of a drunken fellow-soldier. 

The acquaintance thus begun quickly ripened into love, not 
unfraught with danger on the girl’s side. Bitter persecution, 
possibly death, would have been the price paid for holding secret 
intercourse with an Austrian soldier. Teresina was no patriot, I 
fear, only a loving woman, ready to exclaim like Ruth of old: 
‘‘Thy people shall be my people.” 

Max bounded up the church steps and hastened to the usual 
rendezvous. No one was there, so after waiting a few minutes he 
rejoined his companions and begged them to walk up and down 
for a while, hoping the girl might yet appear. Half-an-hour 
passed away, and he determined to seek her again in the church. 
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Descending the steps after a fruitless errand, he perceived coming 
noiselessly down the street a man in a long black cloak, one end of 
which was thrown over the left shoulder. A large soft felt hat, 
with the brim turned down, effectually concealed his head and the 
upper part of his face. His silent approach was so stealthy, so 
grim and mysterious his appearance, that the soldier thrilled with 
disgust and fear. Instinctively his hand sought the weapon at 
his side, and as the other slackened his pace and glanced up in 
passing, Max caught sight of two dark eyes, gleaming like those 
of a beast of prey. 

Strangely depressed, he joined his friends, and the trio pro- 
ceeded towards the Piazza del Duomo, where they would find 
light, gaiety, and comrades. They were in a narrow alley, 
bounded by tall houses, each with its great door opening on 
to a flagged court, when Strauss stopped to light a cigar. He 
bade the others go on; he would quickly overtake them. They 
sauntered slowly along to the end of the quiet lane. 

“ Donnerwetter! but his cigar takes a long time to light,” 
remarked Richter presently, looking round. “The scamp has 
played us a trick, and slipped off somewhere. What devilry is 
he up to now?” 

“Let us go back and overtake him, or God knows what may be 
the consequence,” said Max anxiously. 

They retraced their steps, but saw nothing of Strauss. They 
hastened to the Piazza del Duomo, and with others, whom they 
met on the way, roamed up and down, looking into the ¢trattorie 
and cafés, but without success. The bugle ended their search, 
and they returned to barracks hoping to find Strauss there, 
enjoying a hearty laugh at their expense. On the way thither 
Max noticed a rough covered cart going rapidly in the direction 
of some large tanneries not far from the Castello; the driver, 
he could have sworn, was no other than the mysterious man in 
the cloak ! 

The next morning Carl Strauss also was reported “ missing.” 

A week passed away, slowly enough to Weidemann, who was 
perpetually haunted by the thought of his lost comrade. He was 
tormented by the fixed idea that a similar fate awaited himself, 
and with this idea the man in the cloak was ineradicably 
associated. Teresina alone could have charmed away his gloom, 
but her it was impossible to see, for orders had now been given 
that no one should leave the barracks in the evening, under pain 
of severe punishment. 

As Max tossed to and fro on his hard pallet his brain was busy 
with schemes to elude the vigilance of the guard, and secure an 
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interview with his beloved. Sleep was impossible; rising, he 
went to the window and drank in a deep draught of cold night 
air. Tho street below was narrow and badly lighted, the tramp 
of the sentry alone broke the stillness. Suddenly Max saw a dark 
something creeping along in the shadow of the opposite houses ; 
when the sentry came towards it, it stopped and shrank against 
the wall, or hid in a doorway; when he turned, it noiselessly 
advanced, creeping nearer and nearer the unconscious victim it 
was stalking. Max watched it fascinated, and when it emerged 
into the light of the barrack lamp, he saw to his horror that it 
was the man in the cloak. A moment more, and he would have 
leapt upon his prey, when, clear and loud from an upper window, 
rang out the challenge: 

“ Wer da?” 

The astonished sentry sprang round to realize his danger; like 
a flash his rifle was up; he fired, but the bullet missed its mark, 
while through the shadow came a mocking laugh. The guard 
turned out at the sound of the shot, and searched the street for the 
would-be assassin. All they brought back was a small packet, which, 
when opened, was found to contain a handkerchief with the initials 
C. 8. worked, who can say by what loving fingers, and a piece of 
cloth bearing the buttons of the 150th Regiment, cut from a 
private’s tunic, and bleached perfectly white; pinned to it was a 
scrap of paper inscribed “ From Capelli-bianchi.” 

The following day Max and another soldier were sent into the 
town on some errand. The air was full of excitement, for news 
had come that the French Emperor had landed at Genoa and had 
joined Victor Emmanuel. The Italians were exultant, and openly 
expressed their expectation that the allied armies would relieve 
them of their Austrian oppressors. Looks of hatred were cast at 
the detested uniforms, but the two men were unmolested, perhaps 
because the Milanese remembered that their enemies still had 
sufficient troops in the city to prove inconvenient, if driven to 
extremities. 

Max had transacted his business undisturbed, and was crossing 
the piazza, when he saw a familiar figure coming out of the 
cathedral—that marvellous building, which dazzles the eye with 
its white profusion of pinnacles, statues and marble lace-work. 
Teresina also had caught sight of Weidemann and came towards 
him ; as they slowly passed each other, exchanging a long loving 
glance, the young man said in a whisper audible to her alone, 
“To-night at 8. Giovanni—wait.” She nodded almost imper- 
ceptibly and hastened on with flushed face and shining eyes, while 
Max felt as though he trod on air, 
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He contrived that evening to slip out unseen and reach the 
church, where, in a remote chapel, Teresina was awaiting him. 
Clasping her to his breast he murmured over her, in broken 
Italian, terms of endearment learnt from her own sweet lips. 

“T thought thou hadst quite forgotten thy poor little 
Teresina,” she said, clinging fondly to him. “Seven nights I have 
come here to meet thee in vain, and my heart grew sad, but when 
I looked into thy dear eyes to-day, I knew thou wert still 
my own.” 

“ And ever will be, carina; do not doubt me again, for indeed I 
am entirely thine. How was it I did not see thee a week ago? I 
could not find my treasure, though I searched the church from 
end to end.” 

“T was late in starting that night and had nearly got here, 
when I saw my brother in front. I came in when he was out of 
sight, but alas! my Max was not there—it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me,” 

“To me, also. What was thy brother doing in this quarter ?” 

“I know not. He is a strange being, always wandering about 
the streets; sometimes he stays out all night and leaves me quite 
alone. Lately I have often slept with my friend Felicia Carelli, as 
in these troubled times I feel nervous.” 

“Teresina mia, this will be our last meeting for many a day; I 
broke out of barracks to see you, and shall be put under arrest 
when I return.” 

“They will punish thee?” He nodded. “Qh, thou wilt suffer 
through me!” she cried, her large brown eyes dilating with pain. 

“Courage, little one,” he said. ‘ This war will not last for ever. 
When I get my discharge, I shall know where to come for the 
sweetest bride in the world, and then how happy we shall be!” 
and the girl smiled at him through her tears. 

Of the deadly peril he ran from Capelli-bianchi Max gave not 
a hint—not wishing further to trouble that tender heart. She 
was the first to suggest parting, for the knowledge that he had 
committed a grave offence against discipline for her sake, weighed 
on her mind. 

“ Amor mio,” she said caressingly, “every moment thou stayest 
away will increase the anger of the stern colonello; go and tell 
him everything—perhaps his heart will soften towards thee, for 
he also will have loved in his youth,” Max smiled at her innocent 
words and stroked her thick hair. 

“What will become of my pretty one, walking through the city 
in the dark ? ” 

“Do not fear for me—I shall go by the quiet side streets ; 
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everyone will be in the Piazza to-night; besides,” she added 
proudly, “no Milanese would hurt a hair of Teresina Cecchi’s 
head—the daughter and sister of patriots.” 

“ Thy brother will not scold thee for being so late?” 

“ He will not know, for I told him I intended to visit Felicia, 
and perhaps remain the night.” 

“ Farewell, sweetheart, till we meet again,” said Max, tearing 
himself away. 

“ Dio ti benedica,” was her reply, and Teresina fell on her knees 
before the altar, to pray that God would guard her lover. 

Max gave one look back at the bowed head, left the church, 
and walked rapidly away, keeping a sharp lookout for any sign of 
the dreaded man in the cloak. 

He had not gone far when he heard behind him the soft pit- 
pat of muffled footsteps. ‘“Capelli-bianchi,” he cried like a 
stricken animal, and started forward, running for dear life. On 
and on he flew, not knowing whither: darting down side streets, 
doubling and twisting in the hope of throwing off his relentless 
pursuer. It seemed as if the latter followed his quarry by scent 
rather than by sight, for he never hesitated which turning to take 
and steadily gained ground. Max felt his strength failing, his 
breath came in labouring jerks, his legs bent under him, his eyes 
grew dim with the fear of approaching death. Nearer and nearer 
came those footsteps, now close behind him. Determined not to 
yield his life without striking a blow, the Austrian was turning, 
weapon in hand, when he found himself struggling, blind, helpless 
and almost suffocated, in the folds of the black cloak. His arms 
were rapidly pinioned, and his legs tied so that he could scarcely 
walk. A significant prick from a dagger urged him forward, as 
he believed, toa horrible death. Presently he was pushed through 
a doorway into an entrance hall, when, with a dexterous movement 
of the cord round his ankles, his captor brought him to the ground, 
his head striking the stone floor with such violence that for a few 
minutes he was stunned. When he recovered consciousness, he 
was lying gagged and bound hand and foot, while over him, 
scrutinising his features by the light of a small taper, bent a 
young man with snow-white hair. Max’s blood ran cold; he 
closed his eyes, for he feared to look into those above him, in whose 
glittering depths lurked such an evil smile. 

“T have caught you at last, my fine Austrian,” said the Italian 
with a laugh; “you will find a goodly company to meet you in 
the bleaching-vats; your hair will soon be as white as mine. 
Ah! bestia, cane!” he snarled, his tone changing from mockery to 
one of ferocious hatred, “ would that you could taste the pangs 
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of death a hundred times over! I will let you lie here and think 
about it, while I fetch the hearse to take you to the place that 
will be at once your death-bed and your grave. May you enjoy 
the prospect !” 

He spat in the face of his prostrate enemy and went to the 
door, where he paused as though in doubt. 

“He cannot escape me,” he muttered half aloud; “the little 
one sleeps out to-night. I would not she knew anything of it; 
her heart is too tender, and she might feel pity even for an 
Austrian.” He went back, examined the cords and satisfied 
himself that they were securely tied; then extinguishing his 
light he stepped into the street, closing the door behind him with 
a bang that woke all the echoes in the lofty building. 

It seemed to Max that he had lain in that cold, dark hall an 
eternity, though it was really only some ten minutes, when he 
heard the sound of the big latchkey grating in the lock. Some- 
one entered the house and, striking a match, lighted a taper, such 
as Italians carry in their pockets for convenience on their dark 
staircases; the feeble rays faintly illuminated, not the devilish 


- features of Capelli-bianchi, but Teresina’s gentle face. 


The young man made an inarticulate sound and struggled to 
rise, only to fall back again on the flags. Startled by the noise, 
the girl looked round and, perceiving the figure, came forward to 
examine it more closely. What was her amazement at beholding 
her lover, and in such a cruel plight ! 

She disappeared for a few minutes to return with a knife, with 
which she severed his bonds, kissing his wrists where the cords 
had cut the flesh. She loosed the gag from his mouth, murmuring 
the while broken words of thankfulness that God had led her 
there to save that precious life. 

“ Angiola mia, how can I thank thee enough?” said Max, pale 
and trembling with emotion; “if thou hadst not appeared, truly 
like an angel of light, Capelli-bianchi would have cast me into 
the bleaching-pits.” 

“Capelli-bianchi!” she cried, “what is he like, this Capelli- 
bianchi ? ” 

“A dark, thin young man with white hair.” 

“Oh, fly, fly before he returns! This is his home; he will come 
back and find theo still here, then thou and I will both be killed. 
See, here is his cloak, put it round thee to hide thy uniform, and 
throw my apron over thy cap.” 

She flung the mantle over his shoulders and almost thrust him 
into the street. 

“Go to the end here, and turn to the left; thou wilt find thy- 
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self in the Via Torino, whence thou canst easily reach the barracks. 
My way lies in the opposite direction. A rivederti, and may God 
guard thee.” 

Max felt as though in a dream; the events of the night had 
been so rapid and the revulsions of feeling so strong, that he 
wondered, as he walked, whether all these things had really 
happened or whether they were merely due to his excited fancy. 

Before long he heard the familiar challenge : 

“ Wer da?” 

“ Friend!” 

“ Advance, friend, and give the countersign.” Great was the 
astonishment of the sentries on beholding him, and greater still 
when, in the light of the guard-room, his hair was seen to be 
perfectly white. 

It was the fourth of June, and all day long the sound of heavy 
artillery had been heard in Milan, for at Magenta, but a short 
distance away, the Sardinians, aided by their allies the French 
under Louis Napoleon, were fighting for freedom and United 
Italy. In the streets the crowds surged hither and thither 
restless, excited, waiting breathlessly the issue of the battle on 
which their future hung. Was it to be liberty under their 
idol Victor Emmanuel, or slavery under a foreign sword? 

There was little sleep to be had that night, for though the 
cannonade had ceased, the people kept up an almost continuous 
roar, as they welcomed the messengers of victory, or broke into 
tumultuous shouts of “ HvvivalItalia! Viva Vittorio Emanuele 
al nostro re!” 

Max was the following morning in the cell where he had been 
confined since his nocturnal escapade, when a sergeant with a 
file of men appeared, and ordered him on the parade ground. 
The prisoner noticed that the gates were closed and all the troops 
under arms, then his eyes, roving round, lighted on a group in 
the centre of the square. He started and looked again; guarded 
by four soldiers with fixed bayonets, stood Capelli-bianchi, pale, 
bleeding, his clothes torn and covered with dust, but his face 
fierce and undaunted as ever. 

“Private Weidemann, is that the man who attempted the life of 
the sentry and who gagged and bound you a few days ago?” 
inquired the colonel. 

“ Tt is, sir.” 

“You can swear to him?” 

“On my life, Herr Colonel. I can never forget him!” was the 
shuddering reply. 

Capelli-bianchi laughed sardonically. 
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“Your hair is white for your years, my friend; like mine, it 
became so in a single night, if I mistake not. I caught my bird, 
but could not keep him; now it is your turn. Fortuna di guerra! 
but I confess to a curiosity as to how you escaped; you are 
cleverer than I took you to be.” 

“T will give you ten minutes,” said the colonel, taking out his 
watch; “at the end of that time I shall hang you. Shooting is 
too good for a devil like you.” 

“ And who made me the devil I am?” cried the Italian in a 
voice that made one’s flesh creep, “who but you hounds of 
Austrians! You shot my father and brother before my eyes; you 
starved my mother to death ; and my betrothed—oh, my God! you 
gave her to one of your soldiers, who killed her within the year. 
But your hour is coming—yes, it has come! Victor Emmanuel’s 
guns have tolled your death-knell, and I shall be dearly avenged. 
Listen ! ” 

Those inside heard a curious humming, which, as it drew nearer, 
changed to the hoarse shout from hundreds of voices: “ Morte ai 
Tedeschi! death to the tyrants!” 

The colonel looked at his watch. 

“T will not go back from my word, though all the fiends of hell 
were battering at the gates. Throw the rope over that beam. 
Prisoner, you have still three minutes.” 

Nearer and nearer came the roar, and the tramp of hundreds of 
feet. 

“Two minutes! One! Up with him!” and the colonel re- 
placed his watch in his pocket as Capelli-bianchi was swung into 
the air. 

“To your post, men, and neither give nor expect quarter.” 

The townspeople had resolved to make a “clean sweep” of the 
foreign soldiery, to use the language of an Italian writer, before 
the entry of the victorious allied armies, and had risen in a body 
to attack the Caserma of §. Francis and the Castello—the only 
two places the enemy held. 

Amid a hail of bullets from the Austrians, stationed at every 
window, the barrack gates were beaten in, and a hand-to-hand 
combat took place, in which numbers prevailed over discipline. 

When the fighting was ended, a girl burst through the crowd, 
eagerly scanning the rows of sullen prisoners. 

“He is not there,” she said, and was turning away with a 
white face, when she perceived the body of Capelli-bianchi, which 
some patriot had just cut down. “My brother!” she cried, in 
heart-rending tones. 

“Yes, signorina ; they caught him this morning after a 
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desperate struggle and hanged him; but comfort yourself, he died 
for his country.” 

Teresina gently laid down the white head; yes, he was dead, 
and needed not her care; but another was perhaps alive, so she 
sought among the wounded until she found him, not without difii- 
eulty, for she did not recognise him at first, with his bleached 
hair. 

“A life for a life,” she said to the chiefs of the people. 
“You may give me this one poor soldier’s, as the price of my 
brother's.” 

As the man was certain to die, they thought there could be no 
harm in granting her request. 

Teresina, however, had no intention of letting Max die; thanks 
to her skilful nursing, he recovered; and when strong and well, 
he took his wife away to a sunny valley in Italian Switzerland, 
where no haunting memories of the past would vex them. To this 
day he is ignorant of the relationship between her and Capelli- 
bianchi, and when he asked what led her that terrible night to 
the house where he lay bound, she answered, solemnly, “It was 
the hand of God, my husband.” She told him her brother had 
been killed the day the barrack was stormed, and with this state- 
ment he was completely satisfied, believing Cecchi had fallen in 
the assault. When Max alluded, which was but seldom, to the 
man in the cloak, Teresina would stroke his white hair and say, 
gently : 

“ Carissimo, let us pity and forgive. He loved and suffered 
much, and his sufferings turned his brain.” 

E. G. Haypen, 
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The Bonnet Conspirators. 


By V. A. SIMPSON. 


Carter III. 


Tue Commandant made no pretence that afternoon as regarded 
the informal right of way through the garden door. He observed 
with blunt simplicity that Lady Hepzibah generally preferred 
Sunday visitors to come round by the front. “Even her oldest 
and most privileged friends,” explained little Miss Bullecroft in 
a somewhat anxious aside, 

“Not but what I have permission to use the other door on 
occasions,” added the Commandant, with quite unnecessary 
punctiliousness as Devignes thought, considering that, as they 
both knew, the top attic window of the little Red House and a 
field-glass had been responsible for tho occasion of his last all-too 
familiar entry, solely in the hope of catching Jacques unawares. 
Jacques would have burnt the Red House down to the ground 
had he so much as suspected that his home-coming had been 
overlooked, and Devignes, though considering all things more or 
less fair in the two proverbial cases, thought it mere contemptible 
weakness to disclaim responsibility afterwards. He never made 
explanations. 

It occurred to him, too, that probably even that occasion would 
have been lost had Lady Hepzibah’s admirer not known her to 
be safely elsewhere, adding a mental comment upon the folly of 
trying to work seriously with a colleague who persisted in 
putting any one woman out of the common category ef human 
imperfections, when he noted the change in the Commandant’s 
manner directly they came in sight of Lady Hepzibah and her 
niece. 

They were seated under a big mulberry tree on a plot of grass, 
a sort of green oasis in the middle of the flower-beds cut in all 
sorts of shapes and gay with bloom, and the walks edged with 
box which ran off in all directions. Jacques was not present. 

Devignes, popular as he was in the social set to which he 
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belonged, the innermost circle of the Court of St. James (wherein, 
by the way, he was known by additional titles), had never so far 
forgotten himself or the business in hand as to lose his self- 
possession in the presence of any member of the opposite sex. 
Business with him always claimed the first interest. Though 
his manner and social bearing towards women formed the model 
for all the fashion-aspiring youth of his day, there it ended. 
Influence over him they had none. 

To see this sturdy little Commandant then, the hero of many 
a fight, square, bluff, dogmatic, a thorough little autocrat in 
thought and speech, becoming all at once mildly deferential, 
stumbling and hesitating over the delivery of an opinion, 
dropping hat, gloves and cane alternately, and actually forgetting 
his manners in the desire to emphasize them, filled him with 
concern, especially when Lady Hepzibah’s attention was instantly 
riveted upon himself. 

She rose and advanced to meet them a few steps in welcome, 
stately and gracious in black and white, a tiny square of lace in 
lieu of any disfiguring turban lightly covering her abundant if 
faded hair. Possibly she had never seen the Commandant under 
any other aspect, and so did not realise how much his manner, 
or want of it, implied; possibly being accustomed to it, before 
a Sunday will-o’-the-wisp the light of the perennial week-day 
candle paled! She said herself afterwards to Marie that Mr. 
Devignes’ charm of bearing brought back to her the days of her 
girlhood, when, as a toast, she had been the cynosure of London 
society. 

It was certainly gossip of a very different sort from any heard 
before in Lodeswell in which these two were presently deep. 
Persons and places, amusements, occupations, interests—they were 
moving in another world for the nonce. 

Poor Lady Hepzibah! It was long since she had met anyone 
who could serve as a link with that happy past—which meant 
to her the past of romantic ideals, of sanguine glamour, in- 
extinguishable hope—of life when it meant youth. It had been 
entirely by her own choice, and with the highest motives, that 
she had abandoned her position at Court and come to take up 
her abode in Lodeswell, there conscientiously to try to fulfil the 
‘onerous duties, as owner of a large country property, which on 
the death of her only brother had suddenly fallen on her shoulders, 
And though, whatever she had given up, she was perfectly con- 
scious that no other life could ever suit her now so well, still it 
was as a breath wafted from a Peri’s Paradise to find a kindred 
spirit with whom for one brief half hour she might retrace her 
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steps across the fields of time. It was like meeting with a fellow- 
countryman, nay, an old family friend, after years spent amongst 
foreigners; like coming suddenly upon a man of one’s own 
up-bringing and class, with the same traditions and instincts, 
after being forced by circumstances to adapt oneself to another 
grade of civilisation. 

The flush that sprang now to Lady Hepzibah’s cheek, the light 
in her eyes, the animation of voice and manner, meant this and 
nothing more. But, unfortunately, to the severe critic so tactfully 
responsive to her mood it all appeared but as another form of 
the vanity which the incident of the bonnet and its trimmings 
had convinced him was her most salient characteristic. It had 
seemed to him abominable that a young girl should be set 
down like any overworked milliner’s assistant to trim an exigeante 
old lady’s headgear, when evidently money was no object; he did 
not know, since he had really had no opportunity of understanding 
simple, natural, unspoilt feminine natures, that Marie’s works were 
genuine works of love, that Lady Hepzibah adored the very ground 
she trod on, and that it was a real and unaffected pleasure to the 
girl to see her aunt attired in the results of her inventive genius. 
Devignes knew how to respect an obviously pious-minded and 
simple-hearted little old lady like Miss Bullecroft—it was easy 
to see she could never have felt the temptation to be or had the 
opportunity of being frivolous. But in spite of the admiration 
Devignes could not but feel for his present hostess, and the 
unaffected sincerity with which he enjoyed her conversation, he 
relegated her, most unjustly, to the ranks of the women he 
heartily despised, even while he liked. 

He slipped almost insensibly into the tone of cynical badinage 
used as a disguise by serious-minded persons who have ideals but 
are forced by experience to keep them hidden. 

“Tell me,” said Lady Hepzibah, with a fleeting smile of tender 
reminiscence for a favourite partner of long past dancing days, 
“what has become of the charming Comte de Cavours.” 

“He married an equally charming lady—Lord Northhead’s 
second daughter. But he has had the misfortune to lose every 
hair off his head, and since he refuses to wear a wig in the house, 
she refuses to take meals with him. It is said they no longer 
even remember what grace the other says—you know they were 
long the model, as being the most devout, couple in town. She 
cannot, she says, be so continually reminded that each meal may 
be her last by having a naked skull for ever before her eyes.” 

Lady Hepzibah sighed. 

And what of dear Lady Louisa Syrett? Iwas her brides- 
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maid. Is she happy in her marriage? I lost sight of her. Is 
she lovely as ever? A most brilliant blonde.” 

“She is always in mourning now,” said Devignes, with obvious 
meaning ; “sable from head to foot.” 

“Her brother was my own brother’s dearest friend,” replied 
Lady Hepzibah, ignoring, but showing by a humorous twitch of 
her mouth and an unconscious pat to her own natural-hued tresses, 
that she understood his allusion. 

“He is just about to marry his fifth wife. But has become 
quite hypochondriacal, I hear. He has taken to midnight vigils 
and a hair-shirt, and says life is so uncertain.” 

“And are all the Ladies Markham married? You see how 
entirely I am out of touch with the world!” pursued Lady 
Hepzibah, pathetically. ‘‘ We were presented on the same day— 
Lady Sybil, Lady Jane, Lady Beatrice, and myself—how far it 
carries one back!” 

“ They are all married,” returned Devignes, “and are still all 
living—though not exactly in those paths of life in which they 
set out. Poor Lady Sybil is in Bedlam; she was singularly 
miserable in her marriage. Lady Jane Thornton is—well—I am 
sorry to say her unbusiness-like habits have brought the 
Thorntons to beggary. Lady Beatrice retired to a convent 
some years ago. She took the veil after her husband’s fatal 
duel, over cards, with the Prince De Lunéville.” 

“You do not tell me much of my old friends that is happy,” 
said Lady Hepzibah, wistfully. “And yet when I remember 
old Lord Markham, how conscientious and high-minded he was, 
and so careful and proud of his daughters, I hardly understand 
how their marriages, which [ am sure can only have been 
arranged with the best intentions, can have turned out so 
disastrously ? ” 

“ And what could you expect from good intentions? We know 
where they serve as paving stones,” asked Devignes in his blandest 
and most cynical tones. .At this instant, raising his eyes momen- 
tarily, he met Marie’s gravely fixed upon him, as she sat between 
Miss Bullecroft and the Commandant. He had not been aware 
of a pause in their conversation which must have enabled her to 
hear those last few sentences of his. He rose abruptly from 
his seat; he was not a lad like Jacques, to change colour at any 
moment, but he suddenly disliked Lady Hepzibah very much, 

“May I help your niece with her tea~-making?” he asked with 
a slight bow. And then he walked straight across to Marie. He 
was not going to lose a moment in changing the appraisement of 
himseif in her eyes. 
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“Lady Hepzibah is wearied with my foolish gossip. Take my 
chair, Commandant, and let me make myself useful in giving the 
ladies some tea.” 

The Commandant slipped only too quickly into the vacant 
chair. 

“What a superb day!” he said. 

“ But you have told me nothing of any careers yet,” said Lady 
Hepzibah, as she took her cup from Devignes’ hands. Devignes 
looked at her for a moment. 

“Careers! But of careers what can one say ?” he asked, with 
a complete change of manner. It became suddenly grave. “Is 
one man eyer in a position to define the current in another man’s 
life ?” 

“One sees the facts, the demonstrable steps in our friends’ 
lives—are not they careers?” urged Lady Hepzibah. 

“And are not the real steps those that are burnt in on the 
inner life—brain, heart, soul? And the last shall be first. 
Most frequently in direct inverse ratio in importance to those 
steps the world chiefly notes? Is a career to be judged as the 
result of character moulding circumstances—or circumstances 
developing character ?” 

“Tt is terribly warm,” exclaimed the Commandant, pulling 
out a large bandana handkerchief. He had noted the shade of 
perplexity on his lady’s face, and fancied that it meant annoy- 
ance, 

Devignes sat down by Marie’s side. 

“You have a beautiful church here,” he said, simply. “I 
wonder can you tell me—are there not remains of a Roman arch 
in the west wall of the tower, just above the present doorway ?— 

of course the Norman work is easily identified.” 

Marie assented gravely. She looked pale and subdued, dis- 
inclined for conversation. Devignes, too, was the one person of 
the company with whom she did not want to converse. She was 
wishing with all her heart that Jacques would come. 

Devignes went on talking, helping her all the while with her 
duties as tea-dispenser, with deft noiseless movements of his long 
fingers that could not but appeal to her as acceptable after the 
brusqueness, however affectionate and kindly, of the same atten- 
tions from the Commandant. 

His interest in archeology was sincere, his knowledge sound. 
There was scarcely a church in England or on the continent of 
any architectural note that he had not visited, and with the un- 
folding of this taste came out also glimpses of a nature endued 
with a high appreciation of the romantic, of natural beauty for 
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its own sake, of the ideal in art, of kinship with the poetry that 
is most clearly realised in the most simple of Nature’s handi- 
work, 

“Coming up to church this morning I met your brother,” said 
Devignes presently, the observation following quite naturally on 
what he had been saying. “ He was explaining to me why he 
didn’t go with you—and of his difficulty for the same reason 
with regard to getting a commission. I hoped to meet him here 
to-day, we promised each other to talk it over.” 

He saw a subtle change in the expression of Marie’s face. 
“Snake in the grass, she’s thinking,” he said to himself, and had 
a foolish little hurt feeling, because he had really spoken un- 
premeditatedly, and was perfectly sincere in his interest. 

“Tt’s a matter of interest really,” he went on steadily, “ and 
could be easily managed by anyone who understood the right 
way. Ifyou and your brother thought it worth while, and would 
cure to trust his case to my hands, I think perhaps something 
might be done.” 

Marie murmured formal thanks; she did not yet know how 
Jacques would regard this offer. It was almost a pity that she 
could neither realise its value, nor appreciate the humility with 
which it was made. Both offer and method would have caused 
considerable surprise amongst Devignes’ acquaintances. 

“Ts it the career you would choose for your brother ?” 

“ He wants it—I should like it,” said Marie. ‘ And the war is 
over now.” ‘The little triumphant note in the last words touched 
Devignes. He could trace so easily in her changeful and expres- 
sive countenance the quick transition of thought underlying her 
words—the impulse of pride felt by every woman who loves, in 
sending the man whose place in the world is dearer to her than 
her own personal feelings, ungrudgingly to danger for the sake of 
his fair fame and glory and honour—the relief when the sacrifice 
is not required! 

. “There will be plenty of fields yet in which a good soldier may 
win his spurs,” he said, smiling. ‘ You are much to each other, 
is it not so?” 

“We have only ourselves,” said Marie simply. 

“ Anything I could do for him, of course I would. I never had 
a sister,” said Devignes, and there seemed an almost wistful 
tone in his unemotional voice. 

“My sister is quite sadly envious,” struck in the Commandant’s 
rather strident tones upon the pause. “ But indeed, Lady Hep- 
zibah, such lace was enough to stir the cupidity of the least 
coyetous! Surely quite uni ue!” 
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Devignés shot one glance under his narrowed lids at the 
crimson blush on Marie’s face, then leant forward in his chair. 

“You will be answerable, my dear madam, for many disturbed 
prayers this morning, I fear.” 

Lady Hepzibah looked distinctly pleased. 

“T sincerely hope not, Mr. Devignes!” she replied however. 
“ But I am pleased that my niece’s cleverness should be appre- 
ciated. She is deftness itself with her taste and fingers.” 

“ And in this case has had material worthy of her skill!” said 
Devignes, and glanced at the Commandant as much as to say that, 
the lead given, his turn came next. The Commandant, whose 
forte was not skilful turning of a conversation to his own purpose, 
cleared his throat nervously, but took up the cue to the best of 
his ability. 

“My sister would be grateful—I—lI mean, if you would pardon 
the liberty—she expressed so strong a wish to me. I should like 
to gratify her and myself. Would it be infringing too far to ask 
—where one might get some like it?” 

The last sentence came shooting out like a pellet from a pop- 
gun, and the Commandant, purple in the face and breathing 
heavily through his nose, glanced despairingly from side to side 
as if meditating instant flight. 

“Yace like mine, do you mean?” queried Lady Hepzibah, 
mildly. She attributed the Commandant’s incoherence to the 
very natural and proper embarrassment any gentleman would 
naturally feel on approaching so delicate and purely feminine an 
interest. She appreciated too the kind-heartedness of a man who 
was taking on himself to make an awkward request in order to 
save a sister’s feelings in case of refusal. She forgave the 
gaucherie in both, and smiled in her most regal way. 

“Why, since you ask—though I should never have mentioned 
it myself—of course I will with pleasure tell you where mine 
came from. I cannot unfortunately promise that there may be 
more like it!” added she, looking from one to the other rather 
archly, as though enjoying the possession of a delightful little 
secret—“ for I made it myself!” 

“Qh, Lady Hepzibah! Yourself! What exquisite enviable 
cleverness! Oh, could I but claim such a talent!” Both 
Devignes and the Commandant could have embraced the un- 
conscious Miss Bullecroft! 

“The skill of the maker and wearer of the bonnet is then 
equally matched,” observed Devignes, recovering himself im- 
mediately, with a bow first to aunt and then to niece, Marie was 
livid. 
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“Might I ask,” stammered the Commandant in a weak little 
voice. He seemed suddenly to have collapsed like a pin-pricked 
balloon. ‘“ Might I——?” 

“It is a reminiscence of my girlhood, while being educated in 
the convent at Malines. Iam not a Catholic, but my great-aunt 
was the Lady Superior,” explained Lady Hepzibah, enchanted 
with the evident sensation she had created. “I’ve had it lying 
by for years, and then I gave it to my niece, and we both forgot 
all about it till the other day. Nothing could we find to trim my 
bonnet, and then I suddenly remembered it. So you may imagine 
what a double compliment you pay us, Mr. Devignes!” 

Mr. Devignes bowed again. 

“You must let us look at it more closely, after such a revela- 
tion,” he said lightly. “ Pray, Miss Bullecroft, add your eloquence 
to my entreaties. It is long since I have had the chance of seeing 
anything so interesting.” 

“Oh, dear Lady Hepzibah, if only we might!” echoed Miss 
Bullecroft, clasping her hands in a pretty attitude of entreaty. 

‘You would confer an inestimable privilege,” supplemented the 
Commandant. 

“Then with pleasure!” said Lady Hepzibah, literally beaming 
upon her company. “The bonnet is only upstairs. Marie, my 
love, you know where. Fetch it for Miss Bullecroft to see.” 

There was a scarcely perceptible pause. Then Marie rose. 
She looked neither at Devignes as he stepped aside to let her pass, 
nor at her aunt, nor at the Commandant. Her knees were 
trembling beneath her, she was giddy with apprehension as to 
what was coming. It seemed to her as if she were caught in 
some horrible tight net, and these people round were relentlessly 
pulling the cords tighter, and tighter, and tighter. Oh, where 
was Jacques! But with that thought came another—/for Jacques’ 
sake! She bit her lip, steadied her feet, which somehow no 
longer belonged to her, and walked away in the direction of the 
house, wild schemes of possible evasion coursing rapidly through 
her brain. 

“Dear child, you walk quite lame! Is your foot still painful— 
surely the sting is better ?” 

Lady Hepzibah, following her niece’s movements with tho 
anxious eyes of a loving woman, spoke solicitously. 

“It is not the sting, thank you,” said Marie mechanically. 
Oh, could she but cross the little bit of lawn steadily under those 
cruel eyes that pierced through every disguise and reach the 
house in safety! Just to get there—to be alone one moment 

only, and surely she would think of some expedient! 
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“Miss Marie’s foot was cut, she told us yesterday,” she heard 
the Commandant say as in a dream, and thought how wickedly, 
maliciously triumphant the poor man’s voice sounded. He, in 
fact, had believed in her part of yesterday’s drama! Devignes 
was still standing at the tea-table, his eyes had never left her. 
Almost as she stumbled he was beside her. 

Marie remembered nothing more till she came to herself to 
find Lady Hepzibah supporting her on the couch in the Peacock 
parlour, and Devignes on his knees before her, rapidly undoing 
the bandages round her foot. 

“Jt—it has begun to bleed again, I think,” she said, blindly 
struggling to sit up. 

“Oh, my child, my child, what a shocking, dreadful wound! 
Why didn’t you tell me?” Lady Hepzibah was exclaiming. 
Devignes liked her at that moment. 

“You may safely trust me. I know a good deal of doctoring, 
and Dr. Snape is not at home, I happen to know,” Marie heard 
him saying. It was all a dream. 

After that it was in silence that the deep gash right across 
Marie’s instep was bathed, and dressed and tied up, and then 
Devignes rose from his knees, and stood for one brief moment 
beside her, looking down upon her with a sort of curious pity— 
pity as for a foolish child whom it is impossible to blame for her 
folly. Lady Hepzibah had left the room to make explanations to 
Miss Bullecroft and her brother, who were waiting outside. 

Devignes looked after her, then laid his hand on Marie’s. 

“ However much you love him, Miss Marie,” he said, “ remember 
that you can only do us real good—you women to us men—when 
you keep us true to our best selves. Never lie for anyone.” 

Devignes went leisurely down the turfed walk. At the garden 
door Miss Bullecroft was making prolonged adieux to Lady 
Hepzibah. The Commandant had cut his short, and when 
Devignes came up, all that remained to be seen of him was the 
back view of his short sturdy person striding homewards, an air 
of superabundant independence characteristic of every line, each 
step planted full and heavy and square on the slippery gravel. 

Devignes and Miss Bullecroft followed meekly in his wake. 
Miss Bullecroft had the conversation all to herself, and it was 
divided between little running comments on Lady Hepzibah’s 
kindness in promising a glimpse of the bonnet next day, and poor 
Marie’s sad and inexplicable accident. 

“T could not make out how, or when, or where the poor child 
met with so cruel a wound—but imagine Lady Hepzibah’s kindness 

in thinking of it at such a moment—of course I would not have 
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dreamed of pressing the question in the midst of so sad a 
catastrophe, but I am to go in the first thing to-morrow, yes, 
immediately after breakfast if I like; how I hope dear Marie will 
have a good night! and not only that, but, what do you think ?” 

“Oh, my dear madam, my thoughts fail me,” said Devignes. 
There were two grim straight lines between his eyebrows, but he 
protected Miss Bullecroft’s skirts from a heavy cart which in 
passing was flinging up blobs of mud, as assiduously as though he 
had nothing in the world to consider of more moment. 

“T may copy it!” said Miss Bullecroft, her voice sinking to a 
whisper as if surcharged with emotion. “ And Marie will help me!” 

Devignes made an inarticulate response, bitten off between his 
teeth as he sprang to hold open the gate, swung back almost in 
their faces by the Commandant, and stood bareheaded to let Miss 
Bullecroft pass through. 

“ You make me forget even this!” she said impulsively, with a 
tremulous glance at her paduasoy, whose threadbare seams showed 
white in the June sunshine. She could not help feeling the contrast 
between her brother’s neglect and Devignes’ punctilious courtesy. 

Devignes gave her a smile which lit up his fuce with something 
akin to tenderness. 

“You honour me by such an observation!” he replied. 

The Commandant, still with his back to them, was standing in 
the middle of the gravelled walk, waiting as it were under protest. 
Devignes took no immediate notice of him, piloted Miss Bullecroft 
with a détour over the grass to the house door, and then, his own 
attitude undergoing a complete change, came straight back. 

“ And—er—well ?” he said. 

“Well?” repeated the Commandant, with a defiant and palpable 
attempt at diplomacy, meant to compel his adversary’s confidence 
without imparting his own. 

Devignes kept his eyes fixed on his colleague’s face, but lightly 
flicked at the daisies with his cane. 

“Tt is evidently not the cipher lace we expected, or you will 
agree with me that it is amazingly difficult to fathom the ways 
of ladies?” 

“If you mean that I think Lady Hepzibah Deane was telling a 
lie, I don’t,” said the Commandant bluntly. “If she said she 
made that lace, she did.” 

“You think she made the lace?” 

“She told me she made that lace,” reiterated the Commandant, 
with sullen persistency. ‘So she did make it.” 

“We are sadly out of all our reckonings then, I fear,” said 
Devignes, lightly, but he was scanning the Commandant closely, 
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and anyone who had ever watched him at work would have 
known how actively employed his brain was. 

“Look here,” said the Commandant with a burst of abrupt 
anger, “you and I don’t hit it off here, I’ve known Lady 
Hepzibah Deane, and believed in her, these forty years. I’m not 
going to discredit her word now just because it doesn’t happen to 
coincide with my own fancies.” 

“Then you maintain the position that that is not the ciphor- 
lace?” Devignes’ tone changed too. 

“T don’t care a damn one way or another.” 

“Oh, come!” Devignes smiled as if at a foolish child. 

“ Well then—I suppose so.” 

“And consequently no cause remains for distrust of Jacques 
Maclean.” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“The logical conclusion. Consider the only reason why we 
thought him implicated.” 

The Commandant was silent. Then—- 

“The lace on the bonnet can be left out of the question.” 

“Not quite. It cs the cipher-lace, or it isn’t. Ifit is, these 
Macleans, aunt, niece, and nephew are implicated—whethor 
innocently or of their own will doesn’t signify yet. And we 
must press it home. If not——” 

“ My sister is to seo it to-morrow.” 

“Tf we've aroused suspicion,” said Devignes—he put it as 
problematical for the sake of the Commandant—“she will not. 
The bonnet she may.” 

“Tt will be the best plan to explain it all to Lady Hepzibah,” 
said the Commandant. Devignes raised his eyebrows. 

“Qh no, pardon me! The matter is not ours to reveal in so 
naive a way,” ho said with a silky intonation of voice, adding to 
himself with a laugh of sheer delight, “ to a woman I distrust !” 

He looked the Commandant over from top to toe, unobtrusively, 
but with a consideration which took note of every point. He 
appealed to him as a sort of creature apart, a curious anomaly, 
worthy of highest respect, but impossible to treat as man to man. 
Was it credible that after forty years of active service, as, 
presumably, a man of affairs, mixing in the world and seeing it as 
it was without glamour, this high-minded and courageous soldier 
could now calmly propose divulging matters pertaining to the 
secret service, involving State interests of highest national import, 
to a frivolous talkative old lady, simply to avoid the fact that it 
was open to discussion whether or not she had told fibs? Small 
blame after all if she had, since it was probably merely to shield 
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her own, or at worst to cover a retreat. Devignes was inclined 
to think that supposing her to be deeply implicated, this play- 
acting was of the very highest order, and putting the moral side 
of the question out of sight, worthy as such of some appreciation 
from an antagonist. 

“We should defeat our object at once.” 

There was a silence for some minutes. 

“TI intend to take the matter into my own hands,” resumed 
Devignes quietly. 

“You!” 

“You will aid and abet me with your authority in all I do in 
this place, Commandant. But you will of course recognise mine 
in every decision.” 

The Commandant’s attitude changed in a flash. He became at 
once the subordinate. Devignes’ tone had put the matter, in an 
instant, upon another footing. 

It was a footing that as a disciplined soldier he understood. 
Devignes asserting his rights as the superior officer entitled to 
take the lead, and have his commands unquestioningly obeyed, 
cleared the entire position. 

“Of course,” he repeated gravely. 

There was another pause, during which it was the Commandant’s 
turn to stand scrutinising Devignes’ face which, turned towards 
the south, his eyes on the distant horizon line where sea touched 
sky, bore that look of abstraction which means that every faculty 
is absorbed in concentrated thought. 

Presently he spoke. 

“ You will instruct your men to be in readiness at any hour. 
It will be necessary to make a few arrests. I needn’t add, of 
course, that the strictest secrecy is to be observed. In the course 
of half an hour or so I will speak to you again.” 

He took no notice of the expression of dismay, instantly 
schooled into that of submission to discipline, that came over the 
Commandant’s face. 

Turning abruptly, Devignes went out at the little gate, and 
the Commandant, glued as if by magic to the spot, dully watched 
him making rapid way seawards. 


Cuarter IV. 


“Marie! Asleep?” 

Marie started up. She had not been asleep at all, though 
Lady Hepzibah had tucked her up in bed and left her five hours 
before, and each time since, when, shading the candle with her hand, 
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her aunt had peeped solicitously in she had appeared to be 
wrapped in soundest slumber, with eyes shut, and nothing but a 
tangled mass of hair visible. 

She was awake and restless, however, as soon as the door had 
closed again. The tears were hardly dried on her cheek before 
some fresh sting of memory made them start again. Each stroke 
of the big church clock, as hour after hour went by, seemed to 
sound the knell of some hope, to foretell some horrid catastrophe. 
Sleep? No! 

“You must wake up anyhow. Don’t be afraid. It’s only I, 
dear.” 

It was Jacques. He held a little dark lantern in one hand, 
letting its rays travel slowly round the room lest they should 
blind Marie’s presumably sleep-filled eyes. 

Jacques always thought of these little things, and it was 
perhaps one reason why so many grave faults were easily 
forgiven him. 

“ Jacques!” 

Jacques, at that, insinuated a little more of a very travel- 
stained person round the door, stepping cautiously in stockinged 
feet. He shut the door behind him very gently, hardly daring 
to let the handle go, paused to listen a moment or two in 
breathless suspense ; then tiptoeing like a cat across the polished 
boards, sat himself down on the foot of Marie’s bed, and opened 
the door of his lantern wide. 

“ Twelve o’clock, and a dullish morning,” he quoted in a 
squeaky monotone, hardly above his breath. “ Lord, I’m tired!” 
He yawned unrestrainedly, and was just about to burst out with 
some further exclamation, when he caught sight of Marie’s face 
full in the light. “Anything wrong, Moll? ‘Tired or—been 
crying, haven’t you?” 

Marie pulled herself round and buried her swollen and 
disfigured countenance in the pillow. 

“Oh, Jacques, it’s been an awful afternoon!” 

Jacques’ face—white and deeply scored with anxious lines as it 
was, the heavy black rings round his eyes giving him the appear- 
ance, in that flickering light, of being at least forty years old— 
became filled with sympathy, though darkening also with quick 
apprehension. 

He huddled a little closer to the bed. 

“Oh, you just tell me all about it, Moll! It'll be all right 
you'll find! Then I’ll tell you my day. Mine’s better news—on 
the whole,” he added to himself. 

Marie, in smothered gasps from her pillow, recounted the 
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adventures of the day, and Jacques listened attentively till she 
had done. 

“ But was your foot hurt?” he asked with a ring of genuine 
anxiety. “You only just let them think so, didn’t you, to 
prevent questions? No wonder the old master fox was annoyed 
—but I don’t understand why Devignes——” 

“Oh, Jacques, it was cut, it was honestly bleeding! And it 
did hurt so badly too. It was walking on it, I only cut it just 
after lunch—just when I knew they were coming. Aunt never 
told me in the morning she’d asked them. And I knew they’d 
bring it up somehow, and then aunt would find out, and you 
weren't home, and I was all alone—and I think the bandage 
slipped—that was really why I fainted.” 

“You did it yourself? I don’t understand,” said Jacques 
bluntly. 

“Oh, Jacques!” cried Marie, bounding up in the bed, and 
letting him see, with dismay too, how completely her wretched- 
ness had overwhelmed her, “I had to make it true! It made it 
less like a lie even if I did do it on purpose. Only when I began 
with the knife it was so—so—it didn’t really hurt much, only I 
had to keep my head turned away, and the knife went deeper 
than I meant it to. Then I bandaged it up—only it bled so fast 
it made me feel ill.” 

Jacques was silent. He was gazing open-mouthed and 
wide-eyed. 

“And then Mr. Devignes bound it up. So he'll think some- 
thing was true, won’t he? He'll know I wasn’t exactly telling a 
lie,” added Marie wistfully. “Oh, Jacques, do say something !” 

Jacques instead sprang restlessly to his feet. 

“ But Devignes! Why, Molly, it would only just make him 
more suspicious! Don’t you see, no one could mistake the two 
things—no one knowing anything of doctoring, besides. That 
lace got stained when it was wrapped round the Frenchy—a shot 
in the lungs isn’t the least the same as a cut on a foot—and a cut 
just made! Why, the blood on the lace was dry, quite brown! 
He couldn’t help seeing you'd only just cut the skin, Ch, Marie, 
Marie! If he never had proof before, he’d guess now! Of course 
girls are no good at this kind of thing—no, Marie, darling, don’t 
ery, I mean they’re much, much too good. Anyhow, it doesn’t 
matter. And it was splendid of you!” 

“T meant so well!” sobbed Marie. 

Jacques was very consoling. He put his curly head down on 
the pillow beside his sister’s, and slipped a caressing arm under 
her neck, hugging and coaxing and laughing by turns, while he 
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dabbed at all he could see of her face with a rag of a pocket 
handkerchief wound up tight in a hard little ball, which he 
extracted from a pocket full of nails, string, and many odds 
and ends. 

“T wish I’d been home,” was all he said. “It’s my fault. I'd 
no business to drag youin. Don’t cry, dear.” 

Marie, who cared for nothing now she was no longer left 
unsupported, sat up, became conscious of the handkerchief, and 
began to laugh in her turn. 

“Oh, Jacques, it’s all oily! It’s a gun rag 

“Tsn’t it clean? Does it smell? ’*Pon my honour it does! So 
sorry |” 

Jacques sniffed at the rejected comforter, and threw it away 
with a gesture of disgust. 

“Never mind, I like it. I’m well now.” 

Jacques took away his arm, heaved a heavy sigh, and pulled 
himself up into a sitting posture, gazing with a comically paternal 
air of solicitude at his sister. 

“You are sure ?” 

“ Quite.” 

« Jacques heaved another sigh of relief, and looked around the 
room. 

“ Marie, I’m famished.” 

“Try the cupboard,” said Marie. 

Jacques, after exploring under the difficulties of obscure light, 
slippery floor, and stiff cupboard handles, returned to his post at 
the foot of the bed, munching as he sat, a sandwich in either hand. 
Marie, hugging herself in bed with her knees drawn up to her 
face and her hands clasped round them, shook back her hair and 
watched him affectionately. 

“ What I came to say,” said Jacques presently, “ was that I’ve 
got the lace back!” 

“Oh!” 

“It’s only on conditions, though. Dangars strikes mean 
bargains. He stood out for £75—likely sum for one to have, 
wasn't it? That was early this morning. Then I went round to 
some of the people concerned and tried to borrow from them. Of 
course I couldn’t tell what it was for, I couldn’t let Aunt Hep’s 
name be dragged in, but they’d have lent it willingly, only no one 
had gota sou. Then I thought I'd bargain. So back I rode, 
and there I’ve been till just now. He was in a happier mood this 
afternoon. I talked a little to Mrs. Dangars, and we all had 
dinner together—in the back parlour to the shop, figurez vous! 
The old lady has always thought me rather pleasant since I 
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doctored her cat in a fit, and Dangars was frightened out of his 
life. And I put her up asa toast, twas in the best champagne 
too, of course, and after that business was easier! She twists him 
round her finger. So we arranged that I might take the lace on 
condition of an exchange—Frenchy’s, you know, he can redeem it 
from there when he likes. And the convenience to us will do to 
pay for his keep and board and doctor's bills! So I’ve got it!” 

Marie only stretched out two eager hands, like a mother for a 
long lost child. 

“The only thing is,” said Jacques, “I promised he should have 
it by return. I said I’d ride in and be there by six.” 

He met Marie’s eyes squarely. She threw back her head. 

“ I can doit!” 

“Tt will save our position all round. To-morrow morning you 





say Miss Bullecroft’s coming on inspection? Splendid! I am 

sorry, Marie, but if you could.” | 
Marie held up one hand. 
“It would take me an hour. Oh, Jacques, if it was ten I'd 

do it!” 


“T won’t miss the séance to-morrow morning whatever happens ! 
Whew for the ferrets!” and Jacques rubbed his hands with 
anticipatory glee at his foes’ discomfiture. 

“Where is the bonnet, by the way ?” 

“Tn aunt’s room,” said Marie dubiously. 

i, “I’m afraid if she woke up and saw me she'd think I was a 
burglar,” said Jacques, meditatively, “or I’d go. But look here, 
Molly, suppose I just go and see that my horse is all right. I tied 
him up with a feed, but only just by the southern hedge, and 
there may be bogies about. We are never safe from these prying 
dogs. Meantime you get the bonnet, and I'll be back in five 
minutes.” 

He slid gently from the bed, took up his lantern, and with a 
parting nod of good comradeship disappeared noiselessly. Marie 
slipped on a dressing-gown, and made for her aunt’s room. 

The passage was long, cold, bare, and polished, and the moon- 
light through the latticed and uncurtained windows made delicious 
pools of light at intervals adown the way. Lady Hepzibah’s 
room door stood ajar; she slept heavily, and had been anxious to 
hear should her niece be in pain and call her. The sound of her 
regular breathing came distinctly through to Marie, shivering in 
a pink cotton dressing-gown, as much from excitement as cold on 
that warm June midnight. 

In she crept. The window was open, and the blind half-way 
down flapped gently to and fro in alittle monotonous lullaby, as the 
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early morning breeze stirred it. The moonlight came streaming 
in, and its rays fell full on an object looming white as a sculptured 
Patience on a monument. Just opposite Lady Hepzibah, at the 
foot of the bed, placed so that her last and her earliest glance 
must fall thereon, was set a tall pedestal, made of woven wire and 
glittering like a skeleton on fire. Its crowning apex was the bonnet. 

Marie crept forward on hands and knees, roge on tiptoe, and 
stretched out eager tremulous hands—it was off—hers—Lady 
Hepzibah moaned, stirred, and woke. Down on her knees, hidden 
under the valance, dropped the thief. 

She could hear a murmuring above her, the scratch, scratching 
of tinder and flint, then from without the door came a prolonged 
mia-u-u-u, pronounced and clear, and the scratching ceased. 

“Oh, it’s only the cat,’ Marie heard Lady Hepzibah say in 
relieved tones, and it seemed as though she fell back again on her 
pillows, while under cover of a succession of plaintive miau-u-s 
that woke the echoes of the room, Marie slipped out unheeded. 

“Blessed be pussies,” said Jacques devoutly, as he saluted her 
with a kiss outside. ‘Got her? What would you do asa con- 
spirator without my inventive genius, my dear? And he gave one 
prolonged farewell ma-w-w-w as he hurried her down the passage. 

It was past one o'clock, but by two Marie’s task was done. She 
worked sitting by the window, while Jacques, in a heavy sleep of 
thorough exhaustion, lay prone on the outside of her deserted 
bed. He roused up at her touch, with the fresh sweetness of the 
child, yawned, stretched himself, and gazed meditatively first at 
the facsimile bonnet lying on one side of Marie’s chair, and then 
at the heap of lace she was even then busy winding up into a ball. 

“T hope Madame will like the change,” said he, picking up the 
bonnet, and pirouetting to the mirror. “Si l’on n’a pas ce que 
Yon aime, il faut aimer ce que l’ona!” And placing it jauntily 
on his towzled mop of red curls, he made several delighted 
grimaces at himself. 

“T wish I were a woman,” he added with a sigh. “ Now, Marie, 
I must be off. Good-bye, sweetheart, you’re worth your weight 
in gold. If l’m not in to breakfast remember I’ve the toothache. 
Go to bed now and sleep well.” 

Marie was much too wide awake; whether it was the throbbing 
in her foot, or the strain, just a little beyond her powers of 
control, of the previous twenty-four hours, or that vague uneasy 
presentiment of a coming danger we all know, and which cannot 
be gainsaid or explained, at any rate sleep had forsaken her. 

She went down to see Jacques off, the two making their stealthy 
way through the long empty passages of the unoccupied right 
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wing of the house, where in an angle between two outstanding 
buttresses was the little door, forgotten by everyone else, so long 
had it been out of common use, that Jacques had discovered one 
day and promptly appropriated as his means of private exit and 
entrance. It opened to the south-west corner, and the cypress 
hedges and dark yew trees on that side ran close up. It was 
easy to skirt through under their gloomy shadows unperceived, 
and so gain that southern outlet by the hedge where now Jacques’ 
horse stood tethered. 

Then she slowly returned, and tried at first to lie down and 
rest. It was impossible. Despite her wakeful night, restlessness, 
vivid, uncontrollable, nervous, had her in an irresistible grip. She 
decided to dress, and then sat down by: the window, flinging its 
lattice wide. Her room looked to the East, and the mist mantle 
of the fleeting night was but slowly, slowly lifting. Close at her 
right hand came the dear consoling monotone, never-wearying in 
its desire to sooth and heal, of the waves when they first leave 
the hard shingle and wash over the sands on their outgoing 
journey. Whatever they may say at any other times, then they 
are always of the same gentle mood and mind, their song is of 
regret and farewell, and of hope and promise to return. 

And presently rose dimly out of the broken shadows fitful 
gleams of water shimmering and paling alternately as the moon 
vainly tried to withstand, and then hid her face and retreated 
before the brightening day. 

Marie was content. 

And after a little while there, before her day began to show 
itself plainly, and as she watched, her head laid on her folded 
arms, her eyes absorbed in contemplation of the outer world, so 
full of contrast in its plenitude of varying life and strangely 
stern simplicity, the sky quavered and broke before the first 
onrush of the morning. Dawn with its thrill of returning power 
unrolled itself slowly, its passionate glow repeated in the myriads 
of rose-coloured mirrors hung trembling on each dew-laden blade 
of grass, and leaf, and branch, its quick vivid shafts of brilliant 
colour tracing meteor-like paths across the very heart of the sky, 
its outlying fringes of transparent yellow and pale pink, and faint 
iridescent purples, just tinging the soft dull shadows that wrapped 
heaven and earth, like some nun, in a mysterious veil of grey. 

And Marie’s thoughts slipped away from anxiety, from responsi- 
bility, from anticipation of evil. She was seeing again the look 
she had met once when the narrow-lidded eyes had opened full. 
She smiled then, and laughed to herself under her breath—a little 
laugh with a catch almost like a sob in it—laughed out of sheer 
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contentment of heart, as when suddenly realising the possession 
of a treasure that is quite one’s own, which no one else suspects 
that ove has got, and which is certainly never going to be shown 
to anyone! The shadows were lightening all round so fast that 
those thrown by the house were deeper than ever. Out of the 
deepest there came one that moved. 

It recalled Marie’s thoughts, and bending farther out—the 
window was but one storey from the ground—she curved her hands 
and whispered down: 

“ Jacques! How soon you’ve got back!” 

But the shadow put up a hand as if in deprecation, and moved 
a step in. 

“Miss Maclean ? ” 

It was not Jacques. Marie’s terrors came crowding back. She 
paused one moment, and then courage returned. 

“Tt is I,” she said, “speak softly, but no one else is anywhere 
near.” 

“Tt’s Drury,” he said, and Marie, catching a dim outline, recog- 
nised bearing and voice as well as name. It was Dr. Snape’s 
body-servant, a man who had been mixed up with him and 
Jacques and all the smugeling raids generally for years. 

“ What is it, Drury? My brother?” 

“Come down,” thrilled back the hoarse whisper, strenuous as 
if with some frightfully conflicting feeling. “Can you come 
down? It’s life or death—not to Mr. Maclean, I came to find 
him,” he added hastily, perhaps catching the whiteness of Marie’s 
tace above him. She saw his, and hesitated not a moment, 

“The south-west door,” she whispered. 

It was the work of a moment to fling on her big dark driving 
coat, hooded and lined, reaching to her very feet. She stopped to 
glance round the room—what else might be useful—necessary ? 

A moment, and her eyes fell on Jacques’ riding-gloves left on 
the table; they recalled the day he had first taught her to use a 
pistol, had made her put on his gloves in case it kicked. He had 
insisted on her learning how to use it, and had not only given her 
one for her own, but had commanded her to keep it loaded ready for 
use and always close at hand. She hastily extracted it now from its 
case, slipped it into her deep coat pocket, and crept noiselessly out. 

Drury waited outside the door. He was a small lithe man, 
young and alert-looking; too lithe, indeed, to be truly of the 
Sussex folk. Celtic relations had given him quickness and vitality, 
and he had been brought up abroad. He spoke well, too, in 
English, with no touch of dialect, or even foreignaccent. Jacques 
and Dr. Snape were responsible for that. 
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He was useful to the doctor because of this very combination : 
in touch with the Sussex folk, in touch with the cosmopolitan 
element the doctor loved, all the softer qualities of the man 
had long since merged in a passionate attachment to the interest 
and welfare of his master. Wholly foreign, he would never 
have been received in confidence by the Sussex people; wholly 
Sussex, he would have been out of touch from the first with 
every other element that went to make up the doctor's life. 

“They've arrested my master, Dr. Snape,” he burst out ; “I came 
direct to Mr. Jacques. Where can I find him? He answers no 
signals in his room, ‘They took the doctor on the road from 
Eastbourne—he had ridgen over yesterday. I got off.” 

He paused, his eyes riveted on Marie, and rubbed his hands 
together with quick nervous gestures. 

“Oh, Mr. Maclean is not here, Drury! He has gone to 
Hastings.” 

Drury gave an inarticulate exclamation, and looked distractedly 
round, 

“Then God help us! We're done. Miss Marie, it’s the 
Frenchy. He’s in yonder;” jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 
“T met one man—went all round to warn them—they’ve rushed 
round now to our house to seize all evidence before the men 
who've nabbed him can come up. “I'was only by a miscarriage— 
we met one lot, and knocked ’em out—the house wasn’t surrounded 
by them Revenues same time they took my master. Wanted to 
keep it quiet as possible, I suppose. But time’s precious, Miss 
Marie ;” he hesitated, and passed his hand over his forehead. 
It seemed as though he dared not tell her what was in his mind, 
struck perhaps with the childishness of her aspect. 

“Will you come? - It may save him. They mean to murder 
him else—I came away at once, I knew they would stop for 
Mr. Jacques. They swear they'll leave no evidence!” He blurted 
it out in short hard sentences. 

“ Murder him!” 

“The Frenchman. ” 

“Our men? The smugglers?” Marie drew in her breath 
sharply between closed teeth. 

“They won’t be caught,” said Drury, doggedly. “They swear 
they won't.” 

“Take me at once, at once, Drury.” 

He clutched her hand. “God bless you, Miss Marie! Pardon— 
I must lead. This way, quick!” 


(Lo be continued.) 





